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Here's an object lesson 
in low-cost remodeling 


ustNess had been dropping off. 
b Was it due to “conditions” —or 
was it something closer to home? The 
owner took an honest look around. The 
store was out of date—getting shabby. 
He hadn’t realized. until he stopped to 
think, how long it had been since any 
interior improvements had been made. 
Closing the store for major remodel- 
ing was out of the question. What 
modernizing could be done in a hurry 
and at reasonable expense? 

















A new floor that was really attractive 
would make the biggest change. the 
owner decided. So he investigated 
Armstrong's Asphalt ‘Tile. He found 
that it had a number of advantages, 
In addition to the colorful beauty of 
this modern flooring, it was low in cost. 


It could be installed quickly without 
interrupting business. With the help 
of his flooring contractor, he planned 
a new floor of Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile. Tennessee Marble was selected 
for the main area with Spanish Red, 





Cordovan, and Buff worked into an 
original zigzag border treatment. From 
this point on it was an easy matter to 
arrange the new color scheme for the 
store’s furnishings and fixtures and to 
make a number of other low-cost 
improvements in appearance. 

Since the new floor has been in use, 
the owner has made another pleasant 
discovery. Floor cleaning bills have 
been reduced. Simple sweeping and 
occasional washing and waxing are the 
only care that Armstrong’s Asphalt 























Tile requires.. As time goes on, he will 
find, as countless others have found. 
that the floor will stay bright and beau- 
tiful despite heavy traffic. 





This store is set to do a real selling 
job in the competitive market that lies i 
ahead. Plans now are in the making to f 
remodel part of the basement for addi- 
tional selling space. That floor will be 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile, too—be- 
cause this material is practical for use 
over concrete in contact with the ground. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET—“Low-Cost Floors 
for Modern Business.” Twenty pages of ideas, 
full-color illustrations—all planned to help you 
modernize business interiors with f 
Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. Arm. | 
strong Cork Company, Floor | 
Division, 4708 Lincoln Street, | 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








ARMSTRONG’'S 
ASPHALT TILE 


The low-cost floc QS) wuith the luxury look 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM AND ARMSTRONG'S QUAKER RUGS 
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Rubber elevator 14 stories high 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich development in rubber 


U' THAT “rubber elevator,” to a 
height of 14 stories, go 1000 
tons of rock every hour—tock that 
could never have been sold, would 
never have been available for construc- 
tion jobs except for a B.F.Goodrich 
development. 


The rock was there, but it was 130 
feet below the crusher plant, and con- 
veyor belts weren’t strong enough 10 
absorb the shock of 3-foot hunks of 
gtanite and carry the tremendous load 
up that long steep lift. It looked as 
though the rock couldn’t be quarried, 
Crushed and sold. 


A B.F.Goodrich engineer told the 
owners about B.F.Goodrich Cord Belt. 


Unlike conventional conveyor belts 
of rubber and _ stiff woven fabric, 
B.F.Goodrich Cord Belting is made 
like a tire, of individual cords each 
imbedded in rubber—it has all the 
flexibility of rubber yet has hundreds 
of cords to give strength and load- 
carrying power. Where a shock 
might tear stiff woven belts, the 
B.F.Goodrich cords-in-rubber can 
“give,” and so take up the shock and 
spring back to position. 

A B.F.Goodrich Cord Belt was in- 
stalled on this “impossible” operation. 
It has been carrying 1000 tons an hour 
without a moment's trouble or delay, 
without a cent of maintenance ex- 
pense. 


Here is one more of hundreds of 
examples of B.F.Goodrich research, 
which is constantly developing new 
and improved products to meet new 
problems and serve American industry 
better, at lower cost. Before you decide 
that anything “can’t be done” by 
rubber, or that present methods or 
products are as far as you can go in 
cost-cutting, better find out what im- 
provements B.F.Goodrich research has 
been making. The B.F.Goodrich Com- 
pany, Industrial Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
























































Markets, these days, don’t wait on 
LATE DELIVERIES 


Tue post-war phase of scarcities and 
excusable delays has passed. In _to- 
day’s highly competitive markets, 
buyers are picking and choosing from 
a variety of goods—forming buying 
habits vital to your future sales. 

This is no time for a serious break- 
down in the power equipment of 
your plant. It would snarl up your 
deliveries. Necessarily, competitive 
goods would replace yours on the dis- 
play floors and shelves. For retailers, 
these days, can’t sell promises. 

You reduce this chance of lost pro- 
duction by insuring with Hartford 
Steam Boiler. This insurance and its 
accompanying enginecring inspection 
services are unique. You benefit 
from the accumulated “know-how” 


of 81 years of accident-prevention 
experience. 

Hartford Steam Boiler maintains 
the country’s largest staff of inspec- 
tion engineers devoted solely to this 
exacting work. These men, whose 
advice has often added years to the 
working life of costly installations, 
are located strategically throughout 
the country, within easy reach in case 
of an emergency. 

Such advantages have put Hartford 
Steam Boiler out in front among 
those who purchase Engineering In- 
surance. Ask your agent or broker 
how the Company can 
help keep your power 
equipment working 


safely. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers ¢ Pressure Vessels o 











Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines ¢ Turbines e Electrical Equipmen? 











LETTERS 


Stable Talk 


In your Aug. 4 issue you published my 
photograph and an article about my ap. 
pearance before the Committee on Up. 
American Activities, to which Mr. Andrej 
Gromyko, who represents the Soviet Union 
in UN, reacted as follows: 

“When a dog has nothing to do, it licks 
its underbelly. Sometimes this attracts 
spectators.” 

. . . It goes without saying that such, 
statement on the part of Mr. Gromyky 
only goes to show once again that his 
education was received in the stables. Hoy. 
ever, although you published Mr. Gr. j 
myko’s statement, 
you failed to publish 
my answer to it... 

“The form of this 
statement and its 
contents are worthy 
of the enlightened 
diplomatic represen- 
tative of the Soviet 
Government, and 
the representatives 
of England, Amer- 
ica, and France in 
the United Nations 
may be proud of the 
culture and manners of their colleague . ..f 

“IT wish to say, when the dog does what F 
Mr. Gromyko describes, it does it for its f 
own pleasure. But Mr. Gromyko, in order 
to remain safe and remain at the helm and \ 
to please the Kremlin, is forced to do to al (7 
the members of the Politburo what the }/ 
dog in the proverb does for itself. 
_ “But because there are fourteen men- } 
bers of the Politburo [high Soviet council}, 
Mr. Gromyko must be very busy.” 

I understand that the form of my an- 
swer is not very distinguished, but I was 
obliged to reply in such manner, first, be- 
cause Mr. Gromyko forced me to do 20, 
and secondly, Mr. Gromyko could not 
understand any other language. As regards 
myself, personally, I must apologize to my 
readers for answering in this form... 

Victor A. KravcHENKO 

New York City 


Lay On, MacDuff 


You should give some sub-editor a birch- 
ing for the caption on the Bank of England 
picture (Newsweek, Aug. 11). The bank 
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iti if gasoline were sold in cakes... 
1 - ™ . 
ee all the information you’d like to know about the ingredients it 
contained could be printed right on the wrapper. However, gaso- 
™_ line is usually piped directly into your car from a pump—so it 
| isn’t practical to label each gallon. Instead, oil companies put 
‘ **Ethyl”’ trade-marks on their pumps to show you at a glance 
bisel ‘that their best gasoline contains “Ethyl” antiknock fluid. This 
gland important ingredient, which is made by the Ethyl Corporation, 
bank is mixed with gasoline to step up power and performance. To get 
fs more out of your car, buy your gasoline from pumps marked with 
7 the familiar yellow-and-black ‘‘Ethyl’”’ emblem. 
No |] Ethyl Corporation, New York- 


ork. |B look for the ‘ETH Y L”’ trade-mark 
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Best for office... 
Best for homecce 


Dip-Less* 


WRITING SETS 


WRITES 300 WORDS 

WITHOUT RE-DIPPING! 

CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 

SOLID DURACROME 

PRECISION=MADE 
POINTS 





FILL ONCE... WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
SEE WHEN IT’S 
TIME TO 
REFILL 





CAN'T LEAK...CAN’T FLOOD 
...PUTS JUST THE RIGHT 
AMOUNT OF INK ON 

THE POINT 


THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


For the office . . . for your desk at 
home... there’s nothing quite so 
fine as a Dip-Less* Writing Set with 
the right point for the way you 
write. Try one at your stationer’s. 
Experience the complete writing 
efficiency possible only with a Dip- 
Less* fitted witha point that writes 


LETTERS 





is “left” in the picture, not “right.” The 
building identified as the bank is the Royal 
Exchange (lo, so it says on the banner 
thereon) ... 


Grorce F. MacDurr 
London, England 


The Man Speaks 


... The editorial article, “The American 
Majority Man,” is, in my judgment, one 
of the finest pieces of journalism I have 
seen (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 4). 

As director and moderator of the Iowa 
Roundtable, a spontaneous discussion radio 
program sponsored by the Iowa State Bar 
Association . . . I am continually meeting 
comments as to “The Average Man” and 
what he thinks. The extraordinary pene- 
trations and understanding of “The Ameri- 
can Majority Man” evidenced in your ar- 
ticle make your conclusions seem accurate. 

I commend this article to all who try 
to sense what people think .. . 


Hiram Hunn 
Des Moines, Iowa 


>... This analysis has clearly summarized 
the personal hopes, fears, and thoughts of 
the ordinary present-day man with accu- 
rate understanding . . . The closing state- 
ment is particularly apt: “He is fatalistic 
and with little hope in the future of the 
world in which he is an unwilling and 
unhappy citizen.” So true to the veteran 
who is struggling to get his feet back on 
the ground . . . only to find a specter of 
another war closing in... 


A. C. FREELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Vet Specialists 


. .. Herbert Hochberg’s letter and your 
note (Newsweek, July 14) bring to light 
a difficult problem which will soon rise up 
to handicap veterans as they near the end 
of their scientific educations. MIT charges 
$700 a year, seven years being required for 
a Ph.D. Medical schools charge up to $700 
yearly, and seven years, more or less, of 
academic training are needed. 

The maximum benefit to veterans under 


Historical 


Bank of England: Right is wrong 


the GI Bill provides $3,000 for tuition and & 
supplies, regardless of length of service 7) 
beyond three years . . . Obviously this 1 
amount will be inadequate for many men, 
Seven years’ tuition at $700, and a mini. 
mum of $100 annually for supplies, books, © 
equipment, etc.—all of which are particu. [ 
larly expensive in science and engineering | 
courses—add up to $5,600, leaving the 
veteran with a deficit of $2,600. Even the 
four-year B.S. course would cause him to 
run a small deficit . . . i 
Suggestions: Establish the National Sci. | 
ence Foundation with scholarships and © 
fellowships to outstanding students. Grant | 
supplementary allowances for excess tui- | 
tion costs to satisfactory vet students | 


JOHNNIE Best 
Chicago, IIl. 


Russian Miss 


Mr. James H. Foster is right when he | 
states in the Aug. 4 issue that the article |) 
which the Soviet publication Sovietskaya | 
Estonia quoted from a magazine The 
American Herald was really taken from / 
the American Mercury. He is, however, 
wrong when he thinks that these words are [ 
interchangeable. A Russian who would | 
read the words American Mercury would | 
not think of changing Mercury into Herald, | 
but would use instead the word for mer- | 
cury—merkourii. 


Mark WEINBAUM 
Editor 


Novoye Russkoye Slovo 
New York City 
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Imagination cooks beauty 


TO FIND A BETTER FINISH FOR YOUR CAR 
S cahemmeiaiiial 





Creative Imagination working for you at Chrysler Corporation 


They brought the sun indoors to burn a car! 


You have to wear very dark glasses 
to look safely into this oven of light. 
Close-up, that bluish glare burns far 
more quickly than the hot summer 
sun at noon! 

Our engineers used it in their search 
for a ear finish that would hold its 
clear, rich colors for years of driving. 

Each of those colored plates is 
painted with a ear finish. Hour after 
hour, day after day, this laboratory 


*sun” shines on them. In a few days, 
they are exposed to as much burning 
ultra-violet light as your car receives 
from years of bright sunlight. 

This “Fade-Test,” as the engineers 
call it, proved that our enamel finish 
can keep its true color and beauty 
under the severe and prolonged 
attacks of blazing sunlight. 

Other facts came out of other in- 
genious tests. This finish actually 


grows harder and more enduring as 
it gets older. Wind-blown dust does 
not dig into its brilliant beauty. It 
won't turn chalky with age. 

this finish 
so superior that it is used on all Plym- 
outh, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
cars . . . another example of how 
practical imagination in research 
helps make our cars the most 
advanced on the road. 


These studies showed 


Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH DODGE 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 
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A TINY ISLE out in the sea is calling you... 


calling you to an interlude of enchantment. . . to 
a semi-tropical paradise where you'll bronze in the 
sunlight and glory in the moonlight. Life is too 
short to resist the lure of Bermuda, where the 
soft, scented air absorbs every care ... and there’s 
enough happiness in a moment to fill a memory. 
wag hs ; 
Hye parr © 


, oie * 
Lal U 
anti TVA 
wid! 
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For NEw ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, write The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton. Bermuda, or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


In planning you “rip lo Bermuda, your Travel Agent can give you experienced help and COMPCLE SEYUE —at no cost to you. 
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For Your Information 


STOKE'S STORY: In the Feb. 17 issue, Newsweex’s Edu- 
cation department did a survey, “Veterans: GI Joe at Col- 
lege,” singling out for the purpose the University of New 
Hampshire with its brilliant young president, Harold W. 
Stoke. We don’t make a habit of following up personalities 
we have spotlighted, but Stoke does seem to have gone a long 
way since that time and is in the news again with his appoint- 
ment to the presidency of Louisiana State University. 


. The Stoke story is brought up to date on page 78. 


SENOR HARRY: The Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference for Maintenance of 
Continental Peace and Security is 
a large mouthful, but it’s all in a 
day’s work for Latin American Edi- 
tor Harry Murkland (see his report 
on page 40). Murkland is a busy 
man these days. He came back from 
a South American trip to take over 
the additional assignment of a “Lat- 
in American Tides” column for 
NewsweeEk-Pan America by Air. Senior political analyst for 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Inter-American Affairs during 
the war, Murkland is enthusiastic about this new feature 
which will serve to round out Newsweek’s formula of signed 
opinion as well as news coverage for readers beyond the 
southern borders. 





HOT PICTURES: We might as well reveal that Photo Editor 
John Caldwell was the “joker” who conceived the zany but 


effective way of illustrating last week's heat wave, Digging 
up an old winter newspaper, he persuaded a New York mer- 
chant to post it in his window, then had the hot, startled 
faces photographed (see pages 18 and 19), 


IN WITH UN: No response to “Report on Opinion: The 

American Majority Man” (Newsweek, Aug. 4) has been 
more gratifying than the generous quotes from the article that 
appeared in the United Nations “Survey of Opinion,” Aug. 5 
edition. This pamphlet is published, appropriately enough, by 
the Opinion Survey Section of the Department of Public 
Information, Reference, and Publications Division. Of course, 
just because this fat-titled organization reprinted it, we can- 
not claim its endorsement, but that “Reference” part is inter- 
esting. It would be good to know that our UN delegates are 
constantly “referring” to the opinions of the American Ma- 
jority Man, that all other nations present are constantly “re- 
ferring” to their respective majority men—in short, that the 
delegates, amid the embroilments of organized peacemaking, 
never forget the thoughts of all majority men. 


THE COVER: Tex McCrary and his 
wife, Jinx Falkenburg, one of the 
busiest professional couples in the 
U. S., have a radio show which for 
them is only a means to an end. Con- 
fidently, and even courageously, they 
are staking their careers on the po- 
tentialities of the television field. 
With the McCrarys’ ability and hard 
work behind it, Tex-Jinx Productions, Inc., has chances of 
great success when and if television gets around to living up 
to its promises. In this photo by O. C. Sweet, Tex and 
Jinx grab time off from their tight schedule to relax with 
son Paddy on the lawn of their Manhasset, L. I., home. 
For the story of the McCrarys’ gamble, see page 52. 
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Youll have 
Ne news 
before 

ne Tames 
are out’ 


Speed is a creed with newsmen. They flash 


the news to you as fast as it happens. 


The Bell System helps make that speed 
possible. It provides the local, long distance 
and radio-telephone, telegraph, teletypewriter 
and wire-photo facilities over which the news 


is channeled to presses and microphones. 





Keeping these facilities in top condition 
is the job of skilled telephone company 
technicians, 


They work ’round the clock and _ the 
calendar with the newsmen in order that you 
may have a “front-row seat” for the passing 


parade of world events. 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 
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Capital Straws 

With Agriculture Secretary Anderson a 
good bet to become Democratic National 
Chairman if his health permits, several 
farm organizations are plugging for Under 
Secretary Dodd to succeed him. Dodd, 
however, is in bad with the White House 
for his support of the vetoed wool bill. Roy 
Thompson, president of the Federal Land 
Bank of New Orleans, and Milton Eisen- 
hower, president of Kansas State College 
and brother of the general, still are in the 
running for Anderson’s post . . . Although 
it won’t get far, an Army bloc in the Air 
Force seriously is supporting Alexander de 
Seversky, colorful advocate of air power, 
to be Assistant Secretary for Air in the new 
defense organization . Look for the 
resignation soon of Casper W. Ooms as 
Commissioner of the Patent Office. He’s 
been ill and will retire to his Chicago law 
office. His successor: Lawrence Kingsland, 
St. Louis patent attorney. 


Truman‘s Budget Memo 

This is what President Truman wrote 
to each of his Cabinet members in the re- 
cent memorandum laying down his views 
on the 1949 budget: “The 1949 budget 
must be another economy budget. We must 
hold 1949 expenditures to the lowest level 
that our national interest will permit. We 
must at all costs avoid a deficit budget. 
The situation is complicated by the inter- 
national outlook. We know that we shall 
have to extend aid to other countries, but 
at this stage we cannot talk of precise 
figures. In considering budget requirements 
therefore it is necessary to allow for a sub- 
stantial contingency item.” The President 
said that he would set “maximum limits” 
within which major departments and agen- 
cies must make their plans. He didn’t indi- 
cate his over-all maximum but it’s reported 
on good authority that a budget of be- 
tween $32,000,000,000 and $34,000,000,000 
for domestic use is planned, compared with 
some $34,000,000,000 requested for 1948. 


Veteran Hospitals Delay 

Veterans’ groups are pressing for a full- 
fledged Congressional investigation of the 
VA’s $772,000,000 hospital-building pro- 
gram, which they charge is two years be- 
hind schedule. One problem has been the 
VA’s increasing trouble in getting good lo- 
cations, because citizens’ groups oppose 
them, arguing that the hospitals depreciate 
neighboring property or are undesirable for 
health reasons. Then there’s a behind-the- 
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scenes squabble with the civilian architects, 
who say the VA ordered the best possible 
designs but now, since some hospitals will 
cost up to one-third more than estimated, 
wants them to redraw the plans. The VA 
will cut out “luxury” features such as 
theaters, office space for doctors, and 
chapels. Meanwhile, VA Medical Director 
Hawley claims the contractors are adding 
a 15 to 30% “fear contingency cushion” to 
their estimates. 


Hughes Hearings Aftermath 

One certain outcome of the Howard 
Hughes inquiry is this: Congress definitely 
won't approve the single-instrument over- 
seas airline bill benefiting Pan American 
Airways. It’s doubted in Washington if 
Senator Brewster will even push his bill. 
Another effect will be a shake-up of the 
staff of the Brewster committee before 
public hearings are resumed. Senator Fer- 
guson, chairman of the Hughes inquiry, is 
hotly critical of the staff's work. Mean- 
while, Washington is puzzled over Fergu- 
son's own failure to call on Donald Nel- 
son for the inside story. In 1944, Nelson, 
then War Produc‘ion Board chairman, 
offered the War Investigating Committee 
a whole file of documents on the Hughes 
cargo-plane project, but the offer wasn’t 
accepted. 


Political Notes 
Presidential campaign buttons are be- 


‘ginning to get into circulation. Senator 


Capper of Kansas received one last week 
calling for election of Governor Dewey—a 
simple white disk with blue lettering pro- 
claiming: “T E D °48” .. . War Secretary 
Kenneth C. Royall hints to close friends 
that he'll resign next spring to run for 
governor of North Carolina. He says he’d 
rather be governor of his state than hold 
any other public office . . . It will never 
be announced, but former Sen. James 
Mead of New York spurned an offer by 
Democratic Chairman Hannegan to be 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 
Mead made it plain that he wants a top 
post in government or none . . . To inti- 
mates, Senator Taft describes the claims 
of Governor Dewey. of a large bloc of 
pledged delegates to the next GOP conven- 
tion as “just so much nonsense.” 


Costly Navy Economy 

A recent case of the extravagance some- 
times caused by economy measures is the 
Navy’s method of equipping two experi- 
mental submarines with German-style 
breather devices permitting speedy depth 
operations under Diesel power. Although a 
number of unfinished submarine hulls were 


well adapted for the test, the Navy let 
them lie idle so as not to draw on its 
meager new-construction fund. Instead, 
commissioned submarines were torn down 
and rebuilt—a more costly procedure which 
could, however, be financed from the ample 
experimental-construction — appropriation. 


The latter was so worded as to preclude 
use of the funds in new hulls. 


National Notes 
The Army isn’t saying anything about it 
publicly, but orders have gone out to re- 
turn from overseas several thousand GI's 
who were promised by overzealous recruit- 
ing officers that they would be stationed 
in the U.S. The Army will bring back 
any GI who can prove he was made this 
promise Subcommittees of Senator 
Taft’s Jomt Committee on the Economic 
Report will meet the CIO at every turn 
in their forthcoming tour of the country 
to investigate prices. CIO witnesses, armed 
with charts and statistics, intend to appear 
at each price hearing to blame Congress 
and industry for the high cost of living 
. Look for the VA to launch a cam- 
paign soon for the job placement of dis- 
abled veterans. More than 130,000. dis- 
abled veterans now are registered for 
work with the Veterans Employment Serv- 
ice of the USES, which is finding them 

difficult to place. 
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Russia‘s Next Move 

There’s now no doubt in the minds of 
seasoned diplomatic observers , that the 
Kremlin is struggling hard to find a way to 
recapture the initiative in world affairs 
which Secretary of State Marshall seized in 
his Harvard speech of June 5. Most ex- 
perts expect almost anything but reason- 
ableness. They believe the odds favor new 
attempts by Moscow to put the U.S. in the 
wrong in the eyes of the world. A surprise 
Soviet maneuver along these lines in the 
UN is a distinct possibility. Another type 
of operation already has begun: Commu- 
nist parties in France, Italy, and elsewhere 
in Europe have received orders from Mos- 
cow to sabotage recovery but not to get 
caught at it. The tactic apparently is to 
convince the world that the U.S. can’t 
save Western Europe without Russia’s 
help, but the Soviets don’t want to incur 
the odium of demonstrable responsibility 
for ruin. 


Anti-Perén Gambit 

Buenos Aires is watching intently to see 
what President Perén does about one of 
the boldest attacks made against him on 
home grounds in some time. A fortnight 
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ago Congressional opponents of Peron re- 
quested the Minister of War to answer a 
questionnaire so worded as (1) to sug- 
gest that the president holds his rank of 
brigadier general unlawfully, (2) to im- 
pugn his honor, (3) to indicate he betrayed 
and overthrew the Ramirez government in 
1944, and (4) as the crowning touch, to 
imply that Perdn’s marriage to Eva is 
illegal. Argentines have been jailed for 
being less disrespectful toward the Presi- 
dent, and two duels have been fought over 
milder slurs against Sefiora Perén. This 
shotgun blast is regarded by some observ- 
ers as an attempt to provoke Peron to re- 
pressive measures which would unite the 
scattered liberal opposition. 


Out of the Frying Pan 

Being the mayor of a Soviet-occupied 
German city is not the most alluring of 
jobs. The mayor of Rostock, one Albert 
Schultz, was arrested by the Russians some 
six months ago on unspecified charges and 
sentenced to a stretch at hard labor. Now 
he has been paroled by the Soviet Military 
Government on one condition—that he re- 
sume his post as mayor of Rostock. 


Brazil's Salute te Truman 

Although the Brazilians put on a good 
face over Eva Peron’s appearance at the 
start of the Rio conference, as she was on 
her way home, they are deaf to her hus- 
band’s bid for a special invitation to the 
conference windup. .The Brazilians want 
nothing to detract from the tremendous 
welcome they will accord President Tru- 
man. They have even rigged the conference 
schedule to give his reception a_ historic 
tone. Conference business, which would 
have been disposed of by Sept. 1, will be 
prolonged by four or five days so that Tru- 
man, arriving for the closing session, can 
linger until Sept. 7, Brazil’s independence 
day. Then he will be given a fete, high- 
lighted by a parade of 40,000 troops. 


Poland’s ‘Siberia’ 


Warsaw is quietly transforming the dis- 
trict of Masuria in Southern East Prussia 
into a vast Polish concentration camp, 
where the exiles can live in limited freedom 
instead of being confined to prison. To this 
war-damaged, desolate region of sand, 
marshes, and lakes are banished captured 
remnants of the Ukranian guerrillas, 
thousands of whom won’t go to the So- 
viet Ukraine or recognize the new Polish 
Government. Others sent to Masuria in- 
clude anti-Communists, reactionaries, and 
black-marketeers. 


Foreign Notes 

The Chinese Government aims to de- 
velop a new northern port rivaling Shang- 
hai to replace Manchurian ports now under 
Soviet control. It will be at Tangku, 30 
miles from Tientsin at the mouth of the 
Hai River, where the Japs started an am- 
bitious port project in 1940 . . . During 
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tortuous discussions on the scope of vari- 
ous committees organized by the Paris 
Marshall-plan conference, British econo- 
mist Sir David Waley at one point cried 
exasperatedly: “Oh, let’s call it Sex of 
Angels Committee” . . . Soviet transporta- 
tion officials are planning a modern high- 
way, complete with gas stations, from 
Moscow to the Crimea. Not now com- 
mercially justified, it will be used mainly 
by high officials, writers, and generals who 
like to spend vacations in the south... 
Peru is expected to ask the Export-Import 
Bank for a “substantial” loan for agri- 
cultural development. 
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Behind British Movie Tax 


Washington officials suspect that the 
75% tax on U.S. movie earnings recently 
imposed by the British is a bargaining 
weapon with which the British hope to 
suspend the sterling-convertibility require- 
ment of the U.S. loan. The British could 
say that they would be happy to impound 
in sterling, rather than tax away com- 
pletely, this 75%. However, they could 
argue, under the free-convertibility clause 
of the loan, the sterling could be changed 
into dollars on demand, so the tax would 
have to be retained unless the U.S. gives 
way on the convertibility clause. 


Farm Land Boom 


Farm Credit Administration officials 
who sparkplugged Truman’s farm-price 
conference two months ago in Washington 
now admit it was a total failure as an 
attempt to check or even cool the farm- 
price inflation heat. Agriculture Depart- 
ment surveys reveal that although the in- 
crease between March 1 and June 30 was 
only about 2% for the country as a whole, 


big price jumps have occurred in the . 


Mountain States and in some sections of 
the Midwest and South. Banks and other 
established lending agencies are trying to 
hold down the lid on borrowings where 
prices are out of reason, but purchasers 
are getting loans from individuals and 
small-town businessmen with money to 
spare. The only real dampener is that 
with prospects of still higher prices some 
owners are reluctant to sell now. 


Business Footnotes 


Dealers expect a sharp increase in used- 
car prices Nov. 1, when installment-buying 
restrictions end. Prices probably won't 
level off until January, when cold weather 
and introduction of some 1948 models will 
chill demand . . . The next time the Senate 
silver bloc tries to boost further the 
Treasury price of silver it will meet strong 
resistance from large commercial and in- 
dustrial users. The consuming industries 
already are planning a defensive operation, 
stressing the commodity, rather than the 
monetary, value of silver . . . If current 
negotiations are successful, Italian Count 
Caproni, manufacturer of the Isotta 





Fraschini, will build a new Caproni car in 
the Tucker plant in Chicago. Although 
about the size of the Studebaker Champion 
it'll weigh only some 1,800 pounds, run 32 
miles on a gallon, and sell in the Ford 
price range. 
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Radio Lines 

Bob Hope is considering a musical-com- 
edy chorus idea for his show this fall in 
his anxiety to find something new . . . 
Among the definite summer casualties chalk 
up CBS Is There, The Eddie Albert Show, 
and Arthur’s Place . . . Leo Durocher may 
pop up on a network before long as a foot- 
ball prognosticator . . . Listeners can ex- 
pect some interesting new sustaining pro- 
grams next season. Recent changes in top 
programming management at CBS, NBC, 
and ABC are believed by insiders to fore- 
shadow increased emphasis on network- 
created features, especially at NBC, where 
little attention has been paid to this de- 
partment ... A new program in the works 
features Ed Wynn and his son Keenan as 
a radio team. 


Book Notes 

Harold Stassen’s forthcoming book, 
“Where I Stand,” is being expanded to 
throw new light on his political philosophy. 
Originally planned as a restatement of his 
labor views, it will also detail his position 
on public housing, socialized medicine, and 
the Communist issue. Doubleday will pub- 
lish it early in November . . . Gen. Claire 
Chennault, head of the Flying Tigers and 
later the Fourteenth Air Force, is work- 
ing on his memoirs under the title “My 
China Years” . . . Resamond Marshall, 
author of “Kitty,” is writing a fictionalized 
biography of Stephen Austin, founder of 
Texas ... Carson McCullers, who acquired 
a reputation as an outstanding U.S. au- 
thor with her first novel, “The Heart Is a 
Lonely Hunter,” is in Paris on a Guggen- 
heim fellowship working on a new novel 
for Houghton Mifflin. 


Miscellany 


Little Orphan Annie is running into real 
trouble with organized labor. Protests in 
union papers against the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate’s ruggedly in- 
dividualistic strip and its cartoonist, Har- 
old Gray, are approaching boycott propor- 
tions. The beef: Annie in recent sequences 
has been an advocate of child labor . . . 
Fanny Brice is going to bring out a Baby 
Snooks record album for children . . . 
Catholic opposition is beginning to mount 
against “Frieda,” the new British film 
about a returned RAF flier and his Ger- 
man war bride (see page 81), because of 
the suicide attempt of the heroine, repre- 
sented as a Catholic . . . Keeping in step 
with the times, West Point is changing the 
title of its sports director from Master of 
the Sword to Director of Physical Educa- 
tion. 
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Who decides 


the profits of corporations? 


YOU DO 





CORPORATION can make a 
A profit only so long as it makes 
a product so good that you want 
it, at a price so low that you will 
pay it. Therefore a profit is a sign 
that a company is serving the 


‘ 





public and so providing jobs. 


The demagogue who attacks 
profit is, you see, attacking the 
public which is you, and attack- 
ing the source of jobs—your job. 


’ WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 
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Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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> Republican determination to cut taxes next session is 
being reenforced by reports from homing congressmen that the 
twice-vetoed Knutson bill is still popular with their constit- 
uents. 


Plans to rush the bill through again soon after Congress 
reconvenes are being revived by Republican leaders as a result 
of these reports. 

Another Truman veto can be expected if this is done. The 
President may advocate tax relief in his opening message to the 
next session but, if so, he will suggest deeper cuts in the low 
brackets. | 


> Revision of the basic tax structure will be pressed by the 


Republicans next year regardless of the outcome of the fight 


over income-tax rates. 3 

A community property provision, permitting husbands and 
wives to split their income for tax purposes, has strong support. 
Ways and Means Committee experts already are working on 
this problem. 

Proposals to tax “profits” of cooperatives will provoke a 
bitter fight. The farm bloc will oppose any change in present 
law, which exempts these so-called profits from Federal income 
taxation, thus narrowing sources of government income as the 
co-op movement grows. 

Double taxation of corporations will be reduced or elimi- 
nated and business will be given more elasticity in depreciation 
allowances, if present plans materialize. But manufacturers’ ex- 
cise taxes, always considered a revenue expedient, may be made 
a permanent source of Federal revenue. 


> Development of the Marshall plan will, of course, have a 
direct bearing on tax prospects. If it adds materially to present 
outlays for foreign relief and rehabilitation, tax reduction esti- 
mates still have to be revised downward. 

Predictions that Europe won't need as much help in dol- 
lar terms as generally supposed are being made privately by 
some Congressional leaders. But up to now they seem to be 
based more on wishful thinking than on specific information. 


Republicans expect the Herter committee, which is mak- 
ing a first-hand study of European conditions this summer, to 
examine estimates of need with skeptical care. 


> U.S. officials are getting down to cases with the British 
this week. They expect to find out exactly what the British are 
buying with their borrowed dollars and how serious their eco- 
nomic plight is. 

No new loan from the Treasury or major revision of old 
loan terms is likely to come out of the current talks. But the 
British are expected to sound out the possibility of getting U. S. 
backing for a loan of $500,000,000 to $600,000,000 from the 
World Bank and Fund. 


Some of Britain's foreign obligations, such as cost of food 
for Germany. may be taken over by the U.S. 


Secretary of Treasury Snyder is assuming leadership in the 
British talks as chairman of the National Advisory Council. 
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Washington Trends 


He may be a somewhat tougher bargainer than State Depart- 
ment officials who up to now have handled most of the loan ne- 
gotiations with the British. 





> High cost of living will be a tricky problem for both 
parties in the 1948 campaign. The record is so complicated 
that neither party knows which will come off worse if it be- 
comes a major campaign issue. 


Price trends could reverse themselves before election day, 
moreover, completely wiping out any political capital the 
politicians might make of high cost of necessities. 


> Truman’s loyalty investigation of government personnel 
is getting off to a slow start. Officials blame Congress’s delay in 
passing the necessary legislation. 


A loyalty review board of as many as 24 citizens will be 
appointed in September. Its first job will be to set up standards. 
It then will split into panels of three to consider individual cases. 
Some 2,000,000 government workers will go through the 
mill. Full FBI investigations will be made of all persons against 
whom “derogatory information” is filed. 


Meticulous respect for civil rights but a thorough house- 
cleaning of Communists and fellow travelers now in govern- 
ment service will be demanded by the President in announcing 
the personnel of his review board. 


> Abolition of the Brewster committee and transfer of its 
functions to the permanent Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in Executive Departments will be demanded at the next session 
by Democratic members. 


Whether the committee will survive the Hughes investi- 
gation will depend in large part upon the success of its next 
project—inquiry into the wartime advertising campaign of In- 
ternational Latex Corporation, which spent about $100,000 re- 
printing pro-Administration editorials and columns. 


Democrats predict that the Latex show will be another 
turkey. They say the total outlay for Latex advertising charged 
against war production accounts was small compared with insti- 
tutional advertising costs of other war contractors. 


> Creation of a joint House-Senate committee to handle 
all investigations not falling within the province of regular 
standing committees is under consideration by reformers of 
Congressional procedure. 


Some House leaders favor such a change but it will take 
some selling to put it over in the Senate, where chairmanships 
of special investigating committees have often been stepping 
stones to national fame. 


> Full impact of the Taft-Hartley Act won't be felt until 
next year, although the law takes effect this week. Most ex- 
isting labor contracts covering large aggregates of workers 
don’t expire until next spring. The big tests will be postponed 
until then. 


The reorganized National Labor Relations Board will 
proceed cautiously meanwhile, under the watchful eye of Senate 
Republicans, to lay down rules and make preliminary interpre- 
tations of the law. 
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The Policy Back of the Policy—Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests our first consideration 


UNIOR looked so shocked and puzzled that I laughed— 
but not for long. I remembered that I must have had 
that same look after my own rea/ smash-up. 
I was plenty worried. Somehow I'd never thought an 
auto accident could happen to me. Then I re- 
called what Jim said about Hardware Mutuals 
insurance when I bought it some years ago. 
“Day or night, when you need Hardware 


my worries were quickly over. So my advice is: drive 
carefully, and get Hardware Mutuals low-cost, full 
standard protection—with all the benefits and pluss 
protection of the policy back of the policy. 


Non-assessable Casualty and Fire Insurance for your 
BUSINESS . . . AUTOMOBILE . . . HOME 


Mutuals service you'll get it—fast,” Jim said. H ardware Mu tu als 


He told how prompt and sympathetic their 
claims service is—and mentioned those sub- 


stantial dividend savings I’ve been receiving 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Mutual Impl t and Hardware h Company, Home Office. Owatonna, Minnesota 





every time I’ve renewed my policy. HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Jim was right. Thanks to Hardware Mutuals 


Home Office. Stevens Point, Wisconsin 








Two ways to measure quality 





One way. General Electric found, was to 
build the world’s biggest double quartz mono- 
chrometer. What's that? A’ super instrument 
that enables G-E Lamp scientists to speed up 
the accurate measurement of light waves and 
short ultra-violet radiation. The data thus ac- 
quired is a big factor in the careful color stand- 
ardization of G-E fluorescent lamps. You’d have 
fun operating General Electric’s monochrometer 
—but you'd hardly have room for it in your budget 
or your cellar. Its easy, though, to get the full 
benefit of G-E. Lamp research facilities without 


a penny of extra cost. Just... 


G-E LAMPS 


2: 


when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 





Insist on the @ monogram when 
you buy fluorescent lamps for home or 
business use. General Electric has been first 
with virtually all major improvements in 
fluorescent lamps. *And G-E Lamp research 
is always at work to make General Electric 
lamps even better and to make them Stay 
Brighter Longer. 
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Politics and the Pointing Finger 


Three times this year, Harry S. Tru- 
man had tried the jaw-bone technique of 
combating high prices; three times the 
talk-down campaign had failed. 

Last week, miffed by what he considered 
businesses’s uncooperative attitude and not 
wholly unaware of the political storm that 
high prices can brew, the President took 
action. By-passing his council of economic 
advisers—the council first heard of the 
move over the radio—Mr. Truman author- 
ized Attorney General Tom C. Clark to an- 
nounce an antitrust drive against “conspir- 
acies” to raise or maintain high prices on 
clothing, food, and housing (see page 58) . 

From his Constitution Avenue head- 
quarters, Clark promptly carried through 
with a tough-talking press release which 
promised criminal, rather than civil, pen- 
alties for corporations caught with their 
heads too close to their competitors. 

As a hot-weather story, it was a whamee. 
With news at low ebb, radio stations blared 
the Clark statement for nearly 24 hours; 
newspapers made it their top-headline, 
page-one story. But would the campaign 
get beyond the initial headline stage? That 
was the question which politically wise 
Washington asked itself, and it supplied 
its own answers. 

Tag, You're It: Albert S. Goss, mas- 
ter of the National Grange, pinned the 
price problem mainly on wage increases, 
asserting: “It does not take a lawyer in 
the antitrust division of the Justice De- 
partment to find out why prices have in- 
creased. Any competent economist can 
provide the answer.” 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers invited Clark to examine three 
rounds of wage increases in the last year, 
a loss of 30,000,000 man-days of produc- 
tion through strikes since last November, 
and the government’s own unprecedented 
buying for foreign relief. 

Even CIO leaders were skeptical of pos- 
sible results. Emil Rieve of the CIO full 
employment committee, who only 24 hours 
earlier had urged President Truman to re- 
institute price and rationing controls and 
roll prices back to those of June 1946, de- 
clared that it would take more than an in- 
quiry by the Justice Department to affect 
the price trend. 

Two days later, Mr. Truman himself 
lessened the impact of the headlines. At 
his weekly press conference he conceded 


that the inquiry ordered by the Attorney 
General probably would do no more than 
point a finger at the persons responsible for 


- soaring prices. He even declined to say 


whether he felt violations of the antitrust 
laws were causing the price increases. One 
of his advisers sighed: “It’s a rather limited 
sort of thing, but maybe it will have a 
warning effect.” 

This week, on Monday, Aug. 18, the fin- 
ger-pointing started. A complaint was filed 
against the steel industry charging price- 
fixing. But the action was civil, not crimi- 
nal. It was brought, not by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but by the Federal Trade 
Commission. It, too, made headlines. 


Significance-- 


The latest move on pricés is not without 
its elements of politics. The Republicans 
had already set up Congressional subcom- 
mittees to investigate price increases on a 
nationwide basis—likewise a political move. 

Both the Republicans and Democrats 
know that high prices are bound to be a 
political issue next year unless the trend is 
reversed. The Democratic strategy will 
attempt to link business and the GOP 
in seeking an end to price control; the Re- 
publicans will blame the Truman Admin- 
istration’s open sponsorship of repeated 


rounds of wage increases, its commodity 
buying program, and failure to encourage 
production. 

Oddly enough, both parties will be silent 
on one factor which has tended to keep 
food prices up and will prevent them from, 
dropping substantially—the government’s 
price-support program for agricultural 
commodities. There are too many farm 
votes at stake to tamper with that pro- 
gram. 

How many prosecutions will result from 
the Attorney General’s inquiry, however, 
is a question. John F. Sonnett, the youth- 
ful assistant attorney general who recently 
took over the antitrust division, whole- 
heartedly subscribes to the investigation. 
He already has uncovered some clues which 
will be the basis of a few prosecutions, but 
concedes that a large number of cases is 
not a likelihood. Sonnett’s view: 

“Maybe there aren’t any conspiracies, 
and maybe there’s nothing we can do. If 
there have been, you can be sure we are 
going to prosecute.” 


RENT: 
The Tenant Is Unwilling 


In a Virginia apartment development 
twenty minutes from downtown Washing- 
ton, a group of tenants met shortly after 
the revised rent-control law had gone into 
effect July 1, and examined the offer for 
new leases which their landlord had made. 

His proposal met the requirements of the 
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Attorney General Clark: Price reduction by headline is his meat 
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new law: If the tenants wished they 
could have an eighteen-month lease, 
provided they would agree to a 15 
per cent increase in rent. Otherwise, 
they could remain at the old rate— 
frozen by law on Oct. 3, 1942—but 
with no assurance of what would 
happen when the law expired next 
February. A committee visited the 
landlord. He agreed to revise the 
offer to accept a three-year lease; 
otherwise he would compromise 
nothing. 

By last week, approximately half 
of the tenants had decided to sign a 
three-year lease. The other half sat 
tight, some hoping the landlord 
might relax the lease demands, 
others hoping that Congress might 
have a change of mind by next 
February and extend rent controls 
farther. But of the two groups, those 
who declined to sign were far more 
representative of tenant attitude 
across: the nation, if initial figures 
just issued by the Housing Expediter 
were correct: 

PIn the first five weeks of operation 
of the revised law, less than 4 per 
cent of the nation’s tenants in rent- 
controlled areas had signed up. 

POf the 519,283 new leases filed with 
Housing Expediter offices, the great- 
est percentage came from the 
Midwest. Of 1,900,000 registered 
dwellings in the Chicago region— 
covering Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Wis- 
consin—13.8 per cent had been leased. 
Next highest percentage was for the Den- 
ver region—4.3. But on the populous West 
Coast and in the great rental area on the 
East Coast, the percentage was negligible 
—only 1.6 in the West, 1.9 in the East. 

Last week, the majority of renters got 
some encouragement in their refusal to 
sign. Rep.- Jesse Wolcott, Michigan Re- 
publican and father of the so-called “15 
per cent blackjack” clause in the revised 
law, asserted that Congress might seriously 
consider extending the law when the mem- 
bers reconvene in January. He made no 
mention of another factor that might bear 
in that direction: 1948 is an election year. 


LABOR: 


Law or Outlaw 


Organized labor could take its choice. 
It could either clean out the Communists, 
or else lose whatever government protec- 
tion for collective bargaining remained un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The ultimatum came last week from the 
National Labor Relations Board. Unless 
the AFL and CIO filed affidavits that none 
of their officers was affiliated with the 
Communist party, the board hereafter 
would refuse to consider the cases of any 
member unions, even those completely 
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Acme 
How Many More Years? GAR veteran Wiil- 
liam H. Osborn, 104, of Joplin, Mo., rests on 
the shoulder of Mrs. Ruth Sheppard of Al- 
ton, Ill., whose father served with him. Os- 
born was one of only five veterans attend- 
ing the 81st GAR Encampment last week. 


without Communist taint. Equally impor- 
tant, no employer would have any legal 
obligation to deal with them either, by 
contract or otherwise. 

For the CIQ, the implications were 
clear. Ben Gold, president of the Fur and 
Leather Workers, an open Communist 
party member, sat on its executive board. 
If the CIO failed to oust him, its entire 
membership of 6,000,000 would lose 
NLRB protection. 

In addition to Gold, several other ex- 
ecutive board members were  suspect- 
ed of Communist ties. If they filed affi- 
davits denying it, any employer could ask 
the Justice Department to prosecute them 
for perjury. And CIO officials were fearful 
of how the courts would rule. There was 
even speculation in labor circles that an 
official who took part in the affairs of the’ 
Progressive Citizens of America might be 
found guilty of Communist affiliations, 
since the PCA pointedly admits Com- 
munists to its membership. 

Sidestep Strategy: For the AFL, the 
problem was not quite as serious. None of 
its top officials had ever been charged with 
Communist sympathies. However, the or- 
ganization had been as vehement as the 
CIO in denouncing the Taft-Hartley Act 
and in urging its members to circumvent 
it wherever possible. 

For both the CIO and AFL the theoret- 


ical solution, at least, was to avoid 
- placing cases before the NLRB. Al- 
though their leaders had advocated 
this strategy almost from the mo- 
ment the law was enacted, practi- 
cally they were discovering that it 
wouldn’t be easy. ° 

For example, the United Auto 
Workers, which had steadfastly re- 
fused to recognize the revamped 
NLRB, last week found itself fight- 
ing with the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists over which union 
should be recognized as the collective 
bargaining agent for Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. workers. Even if the NLRB 
put the UAW on the collective-bar- 
gaining election ballot, and even if 
the CIO union won, the company 
would still be legally entitled to 
refuse to deal with it, unless it quali- 
fied for NLRB certification—namely 
by filing affidavits and other data, 
which the UAW thus far has refused 
to do. 

Union officials, faced with the 
stern facts of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
had one hope: that NLRB members 
would be lenient in their interpreta- 
tion. John L. Lewis’s organ, the 
United Mine Workers Journal, last 
week reported that President Tru- 
man had warned the board he would 
not reappoint them if they let Re- 
publican congressmen influence their 
decisions. But that meant little. 
Temperamentally the board was 
nowhere nearly as pro-labor as pre- 

vious boards had been. Moreover, Con- 
gress had failed to confirm the members. 
Anyone who didn’t watch his step could be 
sure of getting the ax when the GOP-con- 
trolled Congress reconvened next January. 


PRESIDENT: 


He Found No Peace 


All morning long, Harry S. Truman’s 
thoughts had kept turning back into the 
past—to Aug. 14, 1945, the day of victory 
over Japan. When the newspaper corre- 
spondents crowded into his office, he had a 
confession to make. Two years ago he had 
been certain that the second anniversary 
of victory would see peace in the world. 
He regretted he had been wrong. 

But the President still hoped for peace. 
and he still thought he had -been right in 
authorizing use of the atom bomb to shat- 
ter Japanese resistance. Told that many 
people in retrospect argued that it had 
been unnecessary, the President ’answered 
with a story: When he was a boy in school, 
a classmate outlined to the instructor what 
Gens. Robert E. Lee and George G. Meade 
should have done at the Battle of Gettys- 
burg. The instructor replied: “Any school- 
boy’s afterthought is worth more than the 
greatest general’s forethought.” 

And that, declared Mr. Truman, was 
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equally true about whether the atom bomb 
should have been dropped. He hated to do 
it. But, in the interests of saving the lives 
of some 250,000 young men, he thought it 
was wise. And he has never regretted the 
decision. 


SERVICES: 


‘Apply Here’ 


It had always been that way. The only 
uniform the average American wanted to 
wear was a sports jacket or a pin-stripe 
suit, and the only manual of arms he 
wanted to perform involved his best girl. 
Soldiering in peacetime was never a pop- 
ular occupation in the United States. 

If the war had given the United States 
new responsibilities in the world, it had 
failed last week to give the average Ameri- 
can a new attitude toward soldiering. As 


freshmen sweated out their introductions | 


to West Point and Annapolis, the service 
academies were suffering from their great- 
est shortage of students in history. 

Of the 954 vacancies at West Point, only 
687 had been filled. Annapolis had room 
for 1,050 freshmen. It had enrolled 840. 
The reason: a dearth of candidates. 

Instead of the expected 3,000 Congres- 
sional nominations for West Point, there 
had been a mere 1,800. The Navy’s choice 
had been equally limited. Of 160 appoint- 
ments set aside for Naval Reservists, for 
example, the academy was able to fill 
just 20 per cent. 

To Maj. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, super- 
intendent of West Point, the solution was 
obvious. “It is of the utmost importance,” 
he declared, “that we nourish in our young 
men an interest in national defense.” 


FINANCE: 
Gold Baloney 


Gold was back in the headlines for the 
first time since 1934. That was the year 
when the United States went off-the gold 
standard and the price of gold was raised 
to $35 an ounce. Controversy had raged on 
the front pages of newspapers and Alfred 
* Smith coined the phrase “baloney dol- 
lar.” Then, the commotion petered out, 
and Americans almost forgot how impor- 
tant gold was in the world’s economy. 

Last week, they were reminded anew. 
London heard a hot rumor that the price 
of gold would again be raised, this time to 
$50 an ounce, as a means of easing Brit- 
ain’s economic situation. Such an increase 
would add $100,000,000 to the value of 
the British Treasury’s gold supply, and it 
would boost dividends to British investors 
in the South African gold mines. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder scotched the rumor immediately. 
The price would remain at $35, he declared 
in no uncertain terms. The possibilities: 
(1) either the British had been indulging 
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The 79 contemporary American 
paintings which the State Department 
bought and sent out last November on 
a five-year tour of Europe and Latin 
America (Newsweek, Oct. 14, 1946) 
bore little resemblance to political cam- 
paign posters, but last week the Repub- 
lican National Committee was trying 
to make political capital of them 
nevertheless. 

Although the department had once 
characterized the paintings as examples 
of modern American culture, to William 
C. Murphy, publicity director of the 
committee, they illustrated only the ex- 
travagance of the Truman Administra- 
tion and its tolerant attitude toward 
Communists and fellow travelers. No 
art critic, Murphy knew what he didn’t 
like, and he thought he knew what the 
voters wouldn’t like, either. Last week, 
he reproduced seven of the paintings 
in The Republican News under the 
heading, “Art for Taxpayers,” and of- 






































Ix 1946, the State foul a 
paid about $50,000 for a group 
of American paintings and 
spent additional thousands for 
@ world tour to exhibit them in 
Europe and Latin America. 
The exhibits were supposed to 
reflect American “art and cul- 
ture,” as determined by a Dem- 
ocrat Administration supported 
by the Democrat Congress of 
that time. Fellow-traveler “art- 
ists” with State Department 
connections thus were able to 
sell their “art” and gain promi- 
nence. When the exhibits came 
home, they made no American 
tour. In fact. they went into. 
hiding. But here are some of* 
the prize examples of “typical 
American art,” according to 
your State Department. We 
hope you taxpayers like it— 
you bought itt 









MOTHER AND CHILD by 
Nahum Tschachasov. New 
rtoonist. 









Communist-front drive. 






WF W0s S00 by Gomer Cameeen aarp 
May Day greetings to the Young Worker. publica- / 

gi of the Young C League. ding te 

use of Representatives report. 
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CIRCUS GIRL RESTING by Yasuo Kuniyoshi. who. 
a House Committee reports. was a sponsor in 1939 
of the Refusce Scholarship and Peace campaign, @ 


fered the layout to newspapers for re- 
print. In the previous issue of The News, 
Murphy had printed an entire page of 
pictures dealing with the Kansas City 
vote frauds, and 60 papers had asked 
for it. The Kansas City layout consist- 
ed largely of newspaper clippings on the 
scandal. Murphy was certain his State 
Department picture page had even 
more political appeal. 

The 80th Congress already had ex- 
pressed its distaste for the paintings, 
despite the fact that some of the na- 
tion’s most famous artists were rep- 
resented. Mr. Truman, who has made 
no secret of his dislike for all modern 
art. obviously 
them, as was S$ 


was embarrassed by 
ecretary of State George 
C. Marshall. Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam Benton had publicly regretted 
spending $49,000 for them. If Murphy 
was right about the political value of 
his layout, the Administration might 
regret it even more. 
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2 GIRL AND COCK by Philp Ever 
im good. a contnbutor to the Communis 
ae Daily Worker, according to Congres 
mal records. 
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Huh? What’s that? These days, if the heat doesn’t get you, some practical joker probably will... 


in a bit of wishful thinking, or (2) they 
had deliberately planted the rumor as a 
gentle hint to the United States 
that failed. 





a hint 


WEATHER: 


Plenty to Talk About 


The United States Weather Bureau was 
firm: It was not the hottest August week 
on record. Many sections had been hotter 
in 1936, 1921, and 1918. But to millions of 
perspiring Americans, mopping their brows 
and gulping cold drinks, last week would 
go down as the Great Heat Wave of 1947. 
From the Rockies to the Atlantic seaboard 
the temperatures sizzled: 
> Great PLarns States: Kansas City, 98; 
Omaha, 95: Fargo, 97; Tulsa, 104; Dal- 
las, 107. 

Eleven days of 100-degree temperature 
had warned Kansas Citians. They wanted 
out, Carrying vacuum bottles, blankets, 
and insect lotion, they swarmed upon 
Swope Park at the southeast end of town. 
They came by auto, bus, and streetcar— 
more than 5,000 of them. Hundreds stayed 
for the night. 

_ In Russell, Kans., farmers slept by day 
and plowed their fields by night. Corn was 
the chief victim of the heat and dryness. 
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Despite occasional showers crops were 
“definitely damaged,” according to grain 
experts. Both corn and spring wheat were 
already in a critical stage because cold 
weather, heavy rains, and floods had de- 
layed their planting. 

Hundred-degree temperatures extended 
all the way from the eastern half of the 
Dakotas to Texas. Vendors ran out of 
beer, soda pop, and ice cream. One ice- 
cream company complained that its sales 
were curtailed by the heat: at a certain 
point, it explained, its adult customers 
switch to Tom Collins, mint julep, and 
planters’ punch. 

Manufactured raindrops fell west of 
Kansas City, Kans., when a large cumulus 
cloud was dissolved by plane-scattered dry 
ice, an experiment conducted by the Spen- 
cer Chemical Co. In Topeka, an attorney 
for the Topeka Owls baseball club threat- 
ened suit if The Topeka State Journal “per- 
sisted in its announced plan” to produce 
rain by the dry-ice method. The newspaper 
promised it would restrict its rain-making 
efiorts to daytime hours when the Owls 
are not playing. 
> Mivwest: St. Louis, 98; Detroit, 94; 
Indianapolis, 92; Cincinnati, 94; Sault Ste. 
Marie, 93. 

The St. Louis area sweltered in the worst 
heat wave in eleven years. In Springfield, 


Ill., the fan dancer Sally Rand closed her 
revue at the Illinois State Fair. Her rea- 
son: heat exhaustion. Seven times in ten 
days the mercury passed 90 in Chicago. 
In Detroit work halted.in two auto plants 
following walkouts which management at- 
tributed to excessive heat. There was a 
run on lemons in Detroit groceries. 

Foundries all over the Midwest closed 
for one or two days as a “humanitarian 
measure.” In some, the heat had reached 
a dizzy 130 degrees. ‘ 

In Cleveland, where the temperatures 
were in the mid-90s, veteran pigeon feed- 
ers claimed that the pigeons in Public 
Square hugged the ground, refusing to 
fly. Cleveland College night classes met 
on the Mall, instead of in classrooms. In 
Whitehall, Wis., the Ski Club met in 95- 
degree temperature to plan for its annual 
ski-jumping contest next January. 
> Eastern States: Boston, 99; Portland, 
Maine, 98; New York, 94; Baltimore, 97: 
Washington, 96. 

As the mercury shot upward, tradition 
crumbled on the Boston & Maine. Con- 
ductors and other trainmen were allowed 
to remove their coats for the first time in 
the road’s 112 years. On Thursday, guards 
of the staid old Philadelphia National Bank 
worked in shirtsleeves, one of the few such 
occasions in that institution’s 144-year 
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... like the New Yorker who chose the year’s hottest day to slap passers-by with a paper from last winter 


history. In Baltimore passers-by enviously 
watched a young woman frolicking in the 
water off Pier 6, Pratt Street, wearing 
only a pair of scanties, while police tried 
to induce her to come ashore. 

A dripping, shirtsleeved Weather Bu- 
reau official in Washington said the ther- 
mometer in his office registered between 
92 and 94; he was going home. Most gov- 
ernment offices closed at noon. Sweating 
Washingtonians left their homes and 
hotel rooms with pillows and sheets tucked 
under their arms, headed for Hains Point 
and other parks near the Potomac where 
an occasional puff of cool air brought 
some relief. 

In New England sixteen deaths were at- 
tributed to the heat. Satan’s Kingdom, 
Conn., registered 98 degrees. Scores of 
workers walked out of the mills in Woon- 
socket, R. L., and. state employes in Mas- 
sachusetts went home early by order of 
Gov. Robert F. Bradford. ° 

In New York tenements, those unable 
to get to the beaches slept on their fire 
escapes or in Central Park. On Friday 
alone, 121,871 people dialed WE 6-1212 
to get the Weather Bureau’s version of the 
bad news. A heavy haze of smoke and 
dust caused instrument-flight conditions 
at La Guardia Field, delaying 96 flights. 
At the week end the heat wave finally 
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broke, but New Yorkers wouldn’t believe 
it. Movie houses were still packed. One 
patron, leaving a theater, explained it: 
“The pictures sure were awful, but the 
air conditioning was swell.” 


AMERICANA: 


HC of Marrying 


Note on the increasing cost of living: 

In Chicago last week, the’ fee for mar- 
riage licenses was increased from $3 to $5. 
John O’Brien, chief clerk of the license 
bureau, tried to be cheerful: “You pay $2 
to see a movie nowadays, and it’s over in 
two hours. A marriage lasts a lifetime.” 


CRIME: 


Atlanta Nightmare 


On the outskirts of town, along lonely 
streets like Camden Road and Andrews 
Drive, women no longer went visiting at 
night unescorted. Men installed double 
locks on their doors, bought guns for their 
wives, and drilled their maids on how to 


act if strangers approached the house. 


Atlanta police gave this advice: “If any- 
one molests you, scream, step on his foot, 
and kick him in the groin.” 
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One of the clerks in a hardware store in 
the Buckhead district outside the Atlanta 
city limits asked: “What's going on? Don’t 
tell me Sherman’s back.” His customer, 
who had just bought a Smith & Wesson 
police special and a box of cartridges, said 
sadly: “I’m afraid this is one thing we 
can’t blame the damnyankees for.” 

Two lurid murders had suddenly awak- 
ened Atlanta to what the Justice Depart- 
ment’s uniform crime reports had been 
warning for years. The city’s crime rate 
was phenomenally high. The grisly facts: 
In 1946 there were 97 murders in Atlanta 
and 58 in Fulton County, of which At- 
lanta is part.* There were 351 cases of 
aggravated assault, and twenty of rape. 
Other crimes were correspondingly com- 
mon. Of all the cities in the South, only 
Houston had more crimes of violence, and 
Houston (population, 510,397) was con- 
siderably larger than Atlanta (popula- 
tion, 442,294) . In contrast, Milwaukee in 
1946 had only four murders. 

King Violence: Granted, Southern 
cities invariably had more crime than 
Northern cities. Granted, the poverty, the 
racial tension, and the heat all made vio- 
lence inevitable. However, Atlanta—more 





*A portion of metropolitan Atlanta lies beyond 
the corporate city limits and depends on county 
facilities and county police protection. 
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Atlanta: A city on nerves wonders about Refoule (left), police efficiency, and the rope murder of Refoule’s wife 


North-like in both climate and population 
make-up—far surpassed the normal dif- 
ferential between the North and South. 
And while the city for years had refused 
to face the problem, it could look the other 
way no longer. Criminals operated so 
openly, they had the city terrorized. 

Their arrogance was startling. One gang 
of youthful hoodlums, who for months had 
escaped capture although the police knew 
all about them, grew bold enough to break 
into an office building in the center of At- 
lanta to search for the payroll. A few days 
later, they entered an office on Peachtree 
and Tenth Streets, near the center of 
town, slugged a young girl stenographer, 
and grabbed her purse. After she reported 
the crime, a youth stormed into her apart- 
ment, snarled: “You’ve talked too much,” 
and knocked her unconscious. 

Uneurbed Juveniles: Every night, 
young hoodlums prowled the streets in 
cars, propositioning women. Attempted 
rapes were frequent. An Emory College 
student was arrested for assaulting a girl 
whom he had picked up out on the West 
End on Lucille Street. An airport manager 
was charged with seducing a 13-year-old. 
In one case, the man pulled a gun on a 
girl as she alighted from a streetcar, and 
ordered her to come with him. She said: 
“Let’s go down the street where it’s dark,” 
and calmly led him toward her brother- 
in-law’s home where her screams brought 
help. 

For months, juvenile delinquency had 
plagued the city. Surprisingly, most of 
the delinquents came from well-to-do 
homes on the Northside, the city’s finest 
residential neighborhood. As far back as 
March 1946, Mayor William B. Harts- 
field proposed that delinquents be treated 
more sternly, with examples made of the 
worst offenders, and that new prisons be 
established for them (Newsweek, April 
1, 1946). The county juvenile court had 
been unable to curb them. A series of 
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parent-teacher-sponsored radio programs 
proved ineffective. Householders were re- 
luctant to leave their homes even briefly, 
lest they return to find them wrecked. 
Common thievery among junior and sen- 
ior high-school students had become al- 
most a fad. 

Off-Duty Cops: Against the out- 
breaks, the police appeared helpless. In all 
metropolitan Atlanta there were only 747 
cops. Even if they had been capable and 
hard-working, they were too few to cope 
with the problem. And even their kindliest 
critics were hard put to say anything good 
about them. Police Chief G. Neal Ellis of 
Fulton County was not regarded as a 
thoroughly trained investigator; his spe- 
cialty was traffic. Police Chief Herbert T. 
Jenkins of Atlanta was more capable. 

An estimated fourth of the force were 
Ku Klux Klansmen, who loafed in stores 
when presumably on duty. Many of them 
gave the appearance of being poorly edu- 
cated, surly, and undisciplined. One of the 
younger men, an ex-GI, commented: “Tf 
any of them ever saluted the chief, he’d 
plain drop dead.” 

The list of unsolved crimes was endless: 
PWho clubbed Mrs. Antoinette Farns- 
worth Drew and left the elderly art patron 
dead in the bedroom of her old_ brick 
studio-home at 88 Ellis Street, N. E.? 
> Who waylaid Mrs. Dessie Mae Smith, 
24-vear-old wartime riveter, on her way 
to a movie, hiding the body under a clump 
of bushes across from her Hood Street 
home? 
> Who beat F. G. Campbell of 430 Wash- 
ington Street, N. W., to death and left his 
body in an alley off Woodward Avenue, 
S.W.? 
> Who pulled a gun on a startled poker 
game in C. A. Wallace’s bathhouse and 
shot down the proprietor in the presence 
of ten men, including a city councilman? 
> Who split open William M. Bohannon’s 
head and hid the young war veteran’s bedy 


in a vacant lot near Fifth and Tifton 
Streets? 

> And, most important of all, who killed 
Mrs. Margaret Alston Refoule and Mrs. 
Jeanette Reyman? 

It was the last two murders which had 
particularly aroused—and frightened—At- 
lanta, and it was the disclosures of police 
bungling in the cases that had made the 
city’s inability to protect itself against 
crime so evident. Mrs. Refoule’s body was 
found in shallow Peachtree Creek, direct- 
ly behind her Howell Mill Road home, on 
Wednesday, May 14. Mrs. Reyman was 
killed six weeks later. One case was han- 
dled by Ellis, the other by Jenkins. The 
stories were on the front pages of Atlanta’s 
two newspapers, The Journal and The 
Constitution, for three solid months. They 
had given Atlantans an education in what 
a poorly policed city could be like. 

The Refoule Case: Mrs. Refoule. a 
pretty blonde from an old, socially promi- 
nent Southern family, had studied art at 
the Sorbonne in Paris. There she had met 
Paul Refoule, who followed her to At- 
lanta to marry her on Jan. 19, 1937. They 
went back to Paris to live, returning only 
for a brief visit to show their small son 
Jon to his American relatives. 

When the war broke out, Paul joined 
the French Army. He was taken prisoner 
at Dunkerque and shipped first to a PW 
camp in Germany and later to one in 
Poland. For the next five years, Peggy and 
Jon lived under the Nazi occupation, at 
first not knowing whether Paul was still 
alive. He managed to escape from the 
Polish camp in December 1944, and made 
his way across Europe undetected to re- 
join his family in Orléans. In August 1945, 


- they came to America. . 


The family thrived. Paul got a job 
teaching art at the High Museum of Art 
and at Oglethorpe University. They 
bought an old grist mill that had been 
standing since the Civil War and con- 
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verted it into a home. Then, one day Jon 
returned from school to find his mother 
missing. Police discovered her body a few 
hours later. She had béen strangled. 

Sightseers’ Delight: Chief Ellis was 
in Florida when the crime occurred. The 
police operated without direction, each 
competing with the others for headlines. 
Thousands of sightseers were permitted to 
wander over the grounds, trampling on 
any evidence the slayer may have left. 
The investigation consisted of little more 
than interviews with nearby worknien: 
Did you kill this woman? No? OK. 

The first clue in the case was an anony- 
mous letter, accusing Paul Refoule of 
sodomy and other perversions. Since he 
was French and an artist, the police leaped 
on it. They started grilling him and his 
students in art. classes. Eventually, they 
announced a sodomy confession which he 
immediately repudiated. He was indicted. 

The police did not charge him with 
murder, although they made no secret 
of their belief in his guilt. Actually, there 
was no evidence against Refoule; more- 
over, he could aecount for every minute 
of his time on the day of the murder. 
However, the cops continued to grill him 
about the crime and—so Refoule charged 
—to beat him. 

Last month, Refoule took an unusual 
step. He asked the United States District 
Court for an injunction against the police 
and for $50,000 in damages. He charged 
Chief Ellis and five other policemen with 
assaulting him, conducting a campaign of 
slander against him, threatening him and 
other witnesses with perversion charges, 
refusing to permit him to have an inter- 
preter while he was being questioned, and 
other violations of his constitutional 
rights. 

Refoule declared that one of the police 
had struck him with his fists and elbows, 
then laughed, and said: “We didn’t hurt 
you. We treated you nice, didn’t we?” He 
asserted that another policeman had given 
him a revolver and told him to kill him- 
self. 

The police denied the charges. However, 
they made no secret of their attitude 
toward Refoule, reviling him to reporters 
during court recesses. 

The Reyman Affair: The second 
slaying was more routine. Mrs. Reyman 
was the wife of a Bogart businessman and 
farmer, who had come to Atlanta to shop. 
She was found bludgeoned to death, bound 
hand and foot, and wrapped in a shabby 
green quilt in the rear of a truck. Again, 
the police stumbled over each other. Again, 
the murderer was not found. 

So great was the interest both cases 
stirred up that in one day 10,000 Atlantans 


_ drove out to look at the Refoule home. 


And so great was the fear that an elderly 
woman who proposed starting a pistol 
club was swamped with phone calls. 
Most Atlantans felt helpless. Beyond 
routine editorials, the newspapers were 
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silent. No civic leader had arisen to stir 
the community to seek redress. No reform 
group had yet seized on what would have 
been a made-to-order issue in most cities. 
Few were the Atlantans who were not 
aroused, but their actions were individual, 
almost frontierlike. As the man who 
bought the revolver in the Buckhead store 
last week said: 

“Maybe you think I’m an old maid, but 
out my way everyone is taking precautions 
like this.” 
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Crabbe: 46 slugs are just too many 
COMMUNISTS: 


Tale From Trieste 


If Gary Cooper could have been bowled 
over by a feather when a Rio de Janeiro 
Communist newspaper ran the “text” of a 
700-word speech the movie actor had given 
to “90,000 Communists in Philadelphia, 
US.A.” (Newsweek, Aug. 18), Buster 
Crabbe could have been fanned to the 
ground last week with a gnat’s wing. 

“On the third of June, at Broadway, on 
the corner of Sixth Street,” Il Lavoratore, 
the official Communist newspaper in 
Trieste, reported under a New York date- 
line, “a discharge of machine-gun shots 
caused the young American actor, Buster 
Crabbe, to fall in a pool of blood. Buster 
Crabbe was a very popular figure in the 
United States, not only as an actor but as 
an active member of the Communist party. 
He was a decorated lieutenant, wounded 
in the war... 


“Buster Crabbe had succeeded in the 
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recent past in getting valuable informa- 
tion and documents that brought to light 
some aggressive tendencies of certain Amer- 
ican circles. On the 3lst of May, Buster 
Crabbe went to*the home of Spencer 
Tracy, one of the most active exponents 
of the American Communist party, with 
whom he had a long conversation. The fol- 
lowing day Crabbe, together with Tyrone 
Power and Gary Cooper, went to see Henry 
Wallace. That night, he received a mys- 
terious phone call telling him to discon- 
tinue his activity in order to avoid seri- 
ous trouble. But he didn’t get frightened. 

“He flew to Washington. He tried to talk 
with President Truman. President Tru- 
man, however, did not receive him. It Was 
thus that Buster Crabbe, with Henry Wal- 
lace, Elliott Roosevelt, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Fiorello La Guardia, and Edward Stet- 
tinius, supporters of the American Com- 
munist party, decided to make public the 
documents in possession of the noted film 
actor. 

Bang, Bang, Shoot: “It was in this 
moment that Sumner Welles, the lamented 
senator who in his time advanced the 
most shameless -calumnies against the 
Italian Communist party, and Bilbo, the 
hanger and lyncher of Negroes and Ital- 
ians, declared Buster should keep his mouth 
shut. Since Buster did not obey the orders 
of the agents of American imperialism, he 
was killed while he was going to the head- 
quarters of the Communist Federation of 
New York. His body was riddled with at 
least 46 machine-gun bullets. 

“At the funeral in New York about 150,- 
000 people were present. In the cortége, 
besides flags of various Communists fed- 
erations, those of various American di- 
visions were noted. The death of Crabbe 
brings to light how today American Fas- 
cism, supported by anti-labor and anti- 
Communist laws of Truman, turns even 
to assassination against anyone who op- 
poses his dictatorial plans within and ex- 
pansion without.” 

Last week, when a copy of the July 12 
issue of I] Lavoratore containing the latest 
example of Communist anti-American 
propaganda reached New York, Crabbe 
was very much alive in Asbury Park, N.J., 
where he is currently fulfilling an engage- 
ment. Beyond this walking refutation of 
Il Lavoratore’s basic story idea, there were 
several other noticeable errors in the ac- 
count: 

(1) Broadway and Sixth Street do not 
intersect; (2) Crabbe was in Los Angeles 
on June 3; (3) he was never a lieutenant, 
decorated, or wounded in the war; (4) he 
has never been in the home of Spencer 
Tracy in his life; (5) Wallace was in Des 
Moines, Iowa, on June 1; (6) Crabbe has 
never met Wallace, Mrs. Roosevelt, La 
Guardia, or Stettinius; (7) Welles was 
never a senator; (8) no person mentioned 
in the story is a Communist; and (9) 
Crabbe is a registered Republican. 

“If they could let Gary Cooper off with 
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Next Capitol show: Eisler. and Mrs. R.. Miss Thompson, Welles. Swing 


700 words,” Crabbe mused when shown 
the I] Lavoratore account, “why couldn't 
I have died with a few less than 46 ma- 
chine-gun slugs in me? It is incredible. 
Where do they get such stuff?” 


PROBE: 
Red Seenario 


With a stellar cast including Charles 
Chaplin. Jack Welles, 
and Eleanor Roosevelt, another Washing- 
ton circus opens Sept 24. The producers: 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. The title: “Communism in Holly- 
wood.” Samuel Shaffer of NEWSWEEK'S 
Washington bureau outlines the scenano, 
which ranges from Sunset Boulevard to 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Warner, Sumner 


The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee has long itched for a full-dress exposé 
of Communism in movieland. Earlier at- 
tempts by its predecessor, the Dies Com- 
mittee, foundered in ridicule. This time 
it counted on a sympathetic press and a 
public wiser in the wavs of the Kremlin. 

A convenient peg for the hearing is its 
first scheduled witness: the film composer 
Hanns (short for Johannes) Eisler, pudgy, 
bespectacled, younger brother of Gerhart 
Eisler, who is also pudgy and bespectacled, 
but with the distinction of being Moscow’s 
reputed secret agent in charge of American 
Communist activities. 

The finger was put on Hanns last Feb- 
ruary by his sister, Ruth Fischer, a bitter- 
ly apostate Communist who denounced 
Gerhart as “a terrorist of the worst type.” 


She also had it in for Hanns because he 
22 


and 
Communist in_ the 


“maintained contact” with Gerhart 
because he was “a 
philosophical sense.” 

After Gerhart was indicted on passport 
fraud charges, the committee assigned its 
investigators to find out how brother 
Hanns, who also called himself a German 
political refugee, got into this country. To 
their dismay they learned that Hanns, 
who earned $26,000 writing music for 
RKO films in the last eighteen months 
alone, was not here illegally. Subpoenaed 
State Department files disclosed that 
Hanns, who had made several visits to the 
United States since 1935, received a visa to 
enter permanently from Mexico in 1939. 

Words and Musie: Dismay gave way 
to excitement when a further search of the 
files disclosed that Eleanor Roosevelt, 
then First Lady, had asked Under Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles to do some- 
thing about a visa for Hanns. Mrs. Roose- 
velt, the records showed. acted only after 
letters had poured into the White House 
from such persons as the columnist Doro- 
thy Thompson and the radio commentator 
Raymond Swing, insisting that Hanns was 
no Communist. Committee investigators, 
learning recently that Hanns had once 
composed an anthem entitled “The Com- 
intern,” think differently. 

Welles will be subpoenaed to explain 
away the visa. Mrs. Roosevelt may not be 
called, but if she offers to come forward, 
her invitation will be gratefully accepted 
by the publicity-conscious committee. 

Though it reaches into high places in 
Washington, the Hanns Eisler story is only 
incidental to the investigation of Com- 
munist and fellow-traveling actors, writers, 


and directors. This Communist iniiltra- 


tion, the committee expects to show, has 
had two results: (1) openly pro-Sovict 
movies such as “Mission to Moscow,” and 
(2) the average run of films in which un- 
American propaganda is subtly inserted. 

To identify the latter, the committce 
will hear from “friendly” and “unfriendly” 
witnesses. The friendly include such anti- 
Communists as the actors Adolphe Men- 
jou and Robert Taylor, and the producer- 
director Leo McCarey, author of “Going 


“My Way.” Among the “unfriendly” wit- 


nesses to be subpoenaed are the actors 
Charles Chaplin, Paul Henreid, and Peter 
Lorre, and the writers John Howard Law- 
son and Clifford Odets. A third group, 
anti-Communist but reluctant to testify 
against its own products, is made up of 
such producers as Jack Warner. 

Studying the Seores: Since last 
May, experts retained by the committee 
have been studying scores of scenarios in 
a hunt for un-American propaganda. The 
persistent portrayal of congressmen as 
crooks and of bankers as stony-hearted 
villains, to cite two examples, is considered 
evidence of “concerted efforts to deride 
everything American.” 

To maintain the surprise element, the 
committee has hugged close to its bosom 
the names of the mined scripts which pro- 
duced pay ore. One of these, however, is 
known to be the Academy Award win- 
ner, “The Best Years of Our Lives,” writ- 
ten by the playwright and New Deal 
Presidential ghostwriter Robert E. Sher- 
wood. Examples of alleged Communist in- 
spiration include the scenes showing: 
> Dana Andrews, a recently discharged 
Army flier, denied a plane reservation on 
his way home, though a prosperous fat 
civilian had no trouble. 
> Andrews denied anything better than 
his former job as soda jerker by a 4-F 
personnel manager of an unsympathetic 


drugstore chain. 


> Fredric March, an ex-sergeant unhappy 
in his postwar job as vice president of a 
bank, which heartlessly insists on col- 
lateral for loans to ex-GI’s. 

If the committee puts this script into 

evidence, it is prepared to present statistics 
patiently gathered from airlines, drug- 
stores, and banks damning these scenes as 
exceptions to the rule. 
- But scripts and _ statistics both can 
backfire on the committee. The probable 
defense: freedom of art. Hard-hearted 
bankers belong to American folklore, and 
as for crooked congressmen, wasn’t one 
convicted recently of bribery, fraud, and 
conspiracy while serving as chairman of 
the House Military Affairs Committee in 
the second world war? 





ERNEST K. LINDLEY, whose Wash- 
ington Tides column normally appears 
in this department, is on vacation. 
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Ask for it either way... both 


trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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EXPERIENCE? Jerry Ambler learned to 
ride almost before he could walk. In 18 
years of rodeo, he’s won 
D> title after title. 
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“EXPERIENCE IS THE 
BEST TEACHER! 4 


..-in brone riding 
»..in smoking too,’ - 


says bronc-riding star : Ml : ders. 
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| HAD PLENTY OF 
EXPERIENCE WITH 
DIFFERENT CIGARETTES 
DURING THE WAR... 

(T'S CAMELS 
WITH ME! 


Ah SIO RAE RRS EPI 
Qs 
os 


More people are smoking CAMELS than ever before ! 


in | 
; ; sial 

The wartime cigarette shortage was an experience 
that switched millions of critical smokers to Camels EG 


RONC-RIDING champion Jerry Ambler is just one of 
millions, but his experience during the wartime ciga- 
rette shortage is typical: ‘I took any brand I could get. I 





couldn't help comparing. Camels suit me best in every way. = 
It’s swell to get Camels again regularly.” Es 
Yes, those choice Camel quality tobaccos are available _ 
again in sufficient quantity to insure all the Camels : 

you want. And you can be sure of this: We don’t 
tamper with Camel quality. Only choice tobaccos, th 
properly aged, and blended in the time-honored 2 
Camel way, are used in Camels. : Fs 
al 


According to a recent Nationwide surogy: 


More Doctors 





YOUR"T-ZONE” WILL TELL YOU 
«et for Taste... T for Throat... 


that’s your proving ground 
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. . . for any cigarette. ’ 
SMOKE AM i : > See if Camels don’t suit your 
sm 4 BAL 
“T-Zone” to a “T.” t 





than any other cigarette 


When 113,597 doctors were asked by three independent research organizations to 
name the cigarette they smoked, more doctors named Camel than any other brand! 


; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 4 a 
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GREECE: 


UNITED NATIONS 





Moving Toward a Showdown 


Gen. Markos Vafiades’s months-old 
boasts that he would set up a “free and 
democratic” Greek Government were not 
the irresponsible threats of a power-seek- 
ing guerrilla chieftain. As a trained Com- 
munist, he moves only when directed. 

Last. week General Markos got his or- 
ders. On Aug. 16, he announced the crea- 
tion of a military government in the Red- 
held fragments of territory in Northern 
Greece. His proclamation read: “Central 
authority will be exercised by central head- 
quarters of the democratic army,” which 
he commands. His primary aim: “The lib- 
eration of all our country from foreigners 
and their native agents.” In Red terms, 
“foreigners” in Greece now mean Amer- 
icans. - 

The expected showdown between the 
Russians and the United States“on Greece 
has not yet occurred. But step by step it 
moved closer. 

On Aug. 15, the Moscow radio and 
Tass, official Russian news agency, released 
a grim tale of “repressions,” “tortures,” 
and “arrests” of the employes of their 
embassy in Athens. Such actions, they 
boomed, were “incompatible with the 
maintenance of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Greece and the Soviet Union.” At 
the UN Andrei Gromyko stepped up the 
tempo of his language before the Security 
Council and on Aug. 14, served notice that 
any attempts to create a Balkan border 
commission to check on Red intervention 
in Greece would be met with further Rus- 
sian vetoes, 


EGYPT: 


Postmarked Cairo 


Stamp collectors at veterans’ hospitals 
here and abroad may share in a new 
collection of thousands of stamps from 
Egypt, Palestine, and Ethiopia. - This 
bonanza comes from the UN Security 
Council and indirectly from a large Cairo 
weekly. 

It began when Akhbar el Yom (News of 
the Day) began carrying cartoons calling 
for the liberation of Egypt and the Sudan 
from Britain. It asked its readers to cut 
them out, paste them on postcards, and 
airmail them to Security Council delegates. 
By Aug. 5, delegates’ desks were piled 
high. Warren R. Austin of the United 
States had 750 postcards. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan of Britain 450. Only the Russian 
delegation refused to admit that it too was 
being propagandized in this unusual way. 
Most delegates will give the stamps away. 

The language of the messages and car- 
toons differed with the addressee. For ex- 
ample: Austin’s cards touched on the 
American Revolution, Cadogan’s on the 
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Desert War. To Oscar Lange of Poland 
came the message: “Poland was in the 
forefront of the struggle against German 
Fascism. Will she also be in the forefront 
of the fight against British Imperialism?” 

Last week the answer appeared to be 
“ves.” Poland became the first Security 
Council member to support Egypt in its 
efforts to have the UN order Britain to 
leave Egypt and the Sudan. 


JAVA: 


Death in the Truce 


It was to be a fatherly chat between 
Walter A. Foote and President Sukarno of 
the Indonesian Republic. But apparently 
Sukarno was in no mood to take advice 
from “Uncle Billy,” as the 60-year-old 
American consul general at Batavia is 
called. After five hours of talk on Aug. 11, 
Foote put on his 10-gallon hat and left 
Jogjakarta, the Republican capital. 

Foote’s cable to the State Department 
was not encouraging: 
still proposed to attach strings to the 
American offer to mediate between them 
and the Netherlands Government. While 
accepting the United States’ “good offices,” 
they requested it again to use its influence 
with the Security Council to create an in- 
ternational arbitration commission—some- 
thing Washington was not prepared to do. 

On Aug. 16, the State Department made 
a third and final attempt to bring Sukarno 
into line. It failed and with it went hope 





The Republicans - 


for an early end to the Indonesian war. 
The truce, which the Security Council 
proclaimed with high hope on Aug. 3, had 
faded away. Both Dutch and Republican 
forces admitted “mopping-up” operations 
and an AP correspondent on the spot 
cabled: “More men are dying now than 
when the war was officially on.” 

At Lake Success, the Security Council 
drearily faced another long argument. Did 
it have the right to act as arbitrator? The 
Australians said it did. The Dutch, who 
maintain that since Indonesia is not a 
sovereign power the fight is of only in- 
ternal concern, said it did not. 

On the same ground, the Dutch pro- 
tested the seating of Indonesian repre- 
sentatives. Other colonial powers, Britain, 
France, and Belgium, supported the Neth- 
erlands. But they went down to an 8-3 
defeat which, for once, found Russia and 
the United States on the same side. 


PALESTINE: 


The Arabs’ Turn 


In Geneva last week the eleven mem- 
bers of the UN Special Committee on Pal- 
estine began mapping their plan to bring 
peace to the Holy Land. While awaiting re- 
ports from colleagues who toured DP 
camps in Germany and Austria, they ocea- 
sionally adjourned from their austere meet- 
ing place in the Palace of Nations and 
over an aperitif watched the gently lapping 
water of Lac Leman. 

In Palestine terrorist warfare against 
the British gave way to Arab versus Jew 
conflicts. By Aug. 17, after eight days of 
fighting, nineteen Arabs and thirteen Jews 
had been killed and many others injured. 


Acme 


Foreign Minister Hadji Salim of Indonesia (left) is welcomed to the Council 
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EUROPE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








Green Baize and the Red Tide 


Winter felt far away to the experts and 
office workers sitting in shirtsleeves around 
a huge rectangular table directly under- 
neath the great glass dome of the gray- 
stone pile known as the Grand Palais on 
the Champs-Elysées. Waiters trotted across 
the vast hall with glasses of ice water. But 
no fan stirred the air and although the 
dome had been lined with white cloth, 
down poured the non-European heat of 
the hottest summer Paris had suffered in 
decades. 

The experts—there were 220 of them— 
were members of the European Economic 
Cooperation Committee set up to imple- 
ment the Marshall plan. Despite the heat, 
it was the coming winter that weighed 
heavily on their minds. As they arrived 
from hotels and embassies and walked 
down the long corridors of the Grand 





Likewise this week the French, British, 
and Americans will confer in London re- 
garding a revised level of industry for 
Germany. All these tied in with the Mar- 
shall plan spadework in Paris. 

Here is how the problems and prospects 
looked at each of the four conferences: 


1-Self-Help 


The sixteen-member European Coopera- 
tion Committee was established by the 
Paris conference in July to draw up a plan 
stating Europe’s economic capacity and 
needs. It was headed by Sir Oliver Franks, 
a 6-foot-tall Oxford professor, dark, hand- 
some, and soft-spoken. Two weeks ago the 
committee finished the first phase of its 
work. This consisted of organizing subcom- 
mittees dealing in detail with such subjects 


“It's a bit late to keep telling Father you've known all along 
; he'd have to pull his socks up sooner or later.” 





Giles—London Daily Express 


It was a bit late all over Europe as well as in Britain 


Palais to their offices with severe burlap- 
covered walls, they knew that Europe 
faced a winter of decision. As one delegate 
put it: “This conference is the turning 
point of European history. Failure to 
reach agreement would mean a Red tide 
might sweep over Europe.” 

Europe at any rate would not go under 
for lack of conferences to save the Con- 
tinent. In Washington, the British and 
Americans began last week to confer on 
the problems of Ruhr coal production. 
Also in Washington, the British this week 
will explain to American officials their 
economic crisis and their dollar shortage. 
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as fuel and power, transportation, etc. 
Questionnaires were sent to each member 
country, replies tabulated, and information 
broken down. Delegates then made brief 
visits to their own capitals and returned to 
Paris with fresh instructions. 

This week marks the beginning of the 
new and decisive phase of the committee’s 
work. Information gathering will be re- 
placed by negotiations testing the willing- 
ness of each nation to sacrifice something 
for the common good so that Europe can 
work out the self-help demanded by the 
Marshall plan. American representatives 
are keeping in direct touch with the con- 


ee 


ferees and offering guidance on the United 
States attitude. 

The Benelux (Belgium, Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg) countries pressed strongly 
for a European customs union similar to 
their own. France asked for a customs 
union too. But at the same time the French 
delegation to the International Trade 0). 
ganization in Geneva presented a tentative 
list of new French tariffs even higher than 
those prevailing in 1938. The British also 
expressed approval of the customs union 
but carefully explained that it might con. 
flict with their “special relations” with 


members of the British Commonwealth. Qn © 


the extent to which these special interests 
could be reconciled hinged the success of 
the plan the Cooperation Committee was 
drawing up. 


2—Dollars 


Britain had been the first nation to 
grasp the Marshall plan—“with both 
ands” as Foreign Secretary Bevin put it. 
The first signs of the economic storm that 
has now hit Britain had already appeared. 
The Marshall plan looked like a safe port. 
But the storm blew up faster than ex- 
pected. Therefore, this week London sent 
Sir Wilfrid Eady of the Treasury to Wash- 
ington to explain British troubles to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John Snyder. 

Before the conference opened the Brit- 
ish drew another $150,000,000 of the 
$1,000,000,000 remaining of their $3,750, 
000,000 American loan. What would hap- 
pen when the money actually ran out in 
October nobody professed to know—unless 
the British either began to spend their 
gold reserve or asked for a further loan. 


3—Coal 


A month ago the, United States and 
Britain agreed to hold a conference in 
Washington to explore the causes that 
had prevented the Ruhr, under British 
control, from mining little more than 50 
per cent of its prewar output of coal des- 
perately needed by Europe. Last week 
the conference finally got under way. Sit 
William Strang, British diplomatic adviser 
in Berlin, arrived in Washington to confer 
with Assistant Secretary of State Willard 
Thorpe and Maj. Gen. William Draper, 
economic adviser to the American Military 
Government in Germany. 

An incentive plan has raised Ruhr coal 
output to only 230,000 tons a day—com- 
pared with a prewar average of 410,000. 
To boost current production still higher 
means more food and better housing for 
the miners, more equipment and repairs 
for the mines. Most of all it means more 
cars and locomotives for German rail- 
roads. Even now coal is piling up at 
Ruhr pit heads faster than it can be moved 

Compromise Ideology: The British 
presumably agreed with all this. Unfor- 
tunately, it costs money—dollars. Electric 
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These railroads, serving almost every 






section of the country, have ordered 
38,432* freight cars from Pullman- 
Standard since Janvary 1, 1945: 





Your food supply travels in freight cars. For every harvest, the railroads keep an urgent 


date with the farmer—to rush millions of tons of precious foodstuffs from field to market. 


This year, American railroads are handling the largest box-car tonnage in history. Total 
freight traffic is breaking all peacetime records. In anticipation of this increased demand 
for their services, the railroads have bought over 175,000* new freight cars in the past 


2% years at a cost of more than $700 million. 


Despite such large capital outlays, higher wages, and material costs, your railroad freight 


bill has remained the lowest of any country in the world. 


On the other hand, your taxes pay a hidden freight bill for subsidies to other carriers. 
Railroads get no subsidies. Over $900 million of your 1947 taxes are earmarked for 
other transportation facilities aided by federal, state, and local governments. Railroads 
must provide the full cost of their operations and new equipment; they should earn a 
fair return on their investment. To maintain top efficiency in crop movements, to safe- 
guard your own stake in a great national asset, insist on regulations which allow the 


railroads sufficient earnings to ensure continued progress. 
*As of July 19, 1947; includes private car lines. . 
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PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


American Refrigerator Transit 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlanta & West Point 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bessemer , Lake Erie 
on Southern 
Boston & Maine 
Central of Georgia 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago & Eastern Mlinois 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Rock island & Pacific 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Georgia Railroad 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
ilinois Central 
Kansas city Southern 
Lehigh Valley 
Louisville & Nashville 
Maine Central 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Missouri Pacific Lines 


Monon Route 


Montour Railroad 





Offices in six cities from coast-to-coast 
Manufacturing plants in six strategic.points 


Pullman-Standard 


World’s largest builders of streamlined railroad cars 
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Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


New York Central 





New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Nickel Plate 
Norfolk Southern 





Pacific Fruit Express 





St. Louis-San Francisco 






Seaboard Air Line 






Southern Pacific 






Southern Railroad 






Spokane, Portland & Seattle 





4 Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. 






A : Union Pacific 


Western Railway of Alabama 










Pullman-Standard has recently intro- 
duced the P-S-1, a high quality box car 






developed in cooperation with the rail- 






roads. It is designed for faster, more 






economical mass production, 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


BENINZAUII 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Your car's in luck when 
you get the genuine. 
Sound your Z’ at this 
sign of quality service 


from coast to coast. 


Co ht, 1947, 
The Pen 


‘ennaoil Co. 


© Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass'n., Permit No, 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 
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International 


More Cabbages Than Cash: Covent Garden Market in London 
has been glutted with vegetables and fruits, unsalable at high 
prices. Unless these rotting cabbages find buyers at knockdown 
prices of 40 cents a sack, they'll be dumped and plowed under. 


cables and equipment for the mines may 
alone come to $200,000,000. The total cost 
of restoring the Ruhr to normal is esti- 
mated at $2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000. 
Therefore the British “vere expected to 
suggest that the United States assume 
most of the burden. That raised an awk- 
ward political question: Was a free-enter- 
prise United States to finance a British- 
sponsored nationalization of the Ruhr 
mines that most American officials felt 
would have an immediately deterrent 
effect on output? Both sides tried to avoid 


tangling the talks in this tangled question. . 


Both sides worked toward some kind of 
a compromise. 

NEwswEEk’s London bureau cabled the 
following account of British thinking on 
the subject: 

“For a long time Foreign Secretary 
Bevin has had haunting fears of a Com- 
munist Germany. In recent months Soviet 
tactics have sharpened these fears to a 
point where he feels he must anticipate an 
overt act by the Russians which would 
establish a puppet German ‘Reich’ with 
Berlin as the capital. 

“Nationalization of the Ruhr mines 
would imply Reich ownership. Even an 
agreement to postpone nationalization 
could be interpreted at some future date 
to mean ownership by the Reich—a Com- 
munist puppet Reich. Therefore, Bevin 
has shied away from either positive or 
negative commitments involving the term 
nationalization. 

“Instead the phrase ‘public ownership’ 
has crept into British officialese. More- 


over Bevin’s advisers have convinced him || 
that any hint that the Ruhr mines wil / 
revert in any degree to their former Nazi 
owners or go into foreign hands would | 
result in a disastrous drop in the coal } 
output and serious defections among the | 
miners to Communism. : 

“Keeping in mind both security and | 
production factors, the British therefore | 
have tentatively advanced this formula 
—vest ownership of the mines in North f 
Rhine-Westphalia Province and_ permit | 
the province in the role of trustee for the f 
German people to participate in an Inter- | 
national Ruhr Authority for purposes of 
both administration and control.” 


4—Steel 


For the moment the Ruhr meant coal, 
but in normal circumstances the Ruhr also 
meant steel. Dozens of great plants still 
rear their chimneys skyward in an oddly 
rural setting where green fields march up 
to the factory gates. In 1939 the Rubr 
produced about 16,000,000 tons of steel. 
It is turning out a bare 2,000,000 annually 
at present. 

Yet Europe’s need for steel is only less 
pressing than its need for coal. The United 
States and Britain therefore decided last 
month to raise the yearly capacity of the 
German steel industry—largely concen- 
trated in the Ruhr—from the previously 
agreed 5,800,000 tons to 11,200,000. Paris 
immediately and bitterly complained that 
such a level would allow the Reich again 
to threaten France’s security. Not for this 
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reason but because French Communists 
would make political capital out of the 
Anglo-American move, Washington agreed 
to postpone the new level-of-industry 
agreement until France had been con- 
sulted. 

The American-British-French confer- 
ence in London this week was for the 
purpose of “consulting” the French—but 
nothing more. The delay was expected to 
give the French Government a chance 
to explain the American position to its 
public. The French appeared to have 
modified their previous stand to the extent 
of not opposing a higher level in the Ger- 
man steel industry, provided this was not 
attained at the expense of the French 
steel industry. 

Wherever such reasoning might lead 
them, the French were almost certain in 
London to find the Americans as insistent 
as ever on making Germany self-support- 
ing at the earliest possible date, thereby 
relieving the American taxpayer of the 
burden of underwriting French security by 
subsidizing a weak Germany. 


BRITAIN: 


If Attlee Goes 


The “Keep Left” Labor party rebels 
apparently have no definite candidate in 


Shipping 
Savings 


Old Cost, 90¢: New Cost, 40¢ 


West Pittsburgh, Pa., radiator manufacturer 
uses Acme Steelstrap for better shipping 


Every business has its own 
packing and shipping prob- 
lems. In low-profit, high-vol- 
ume operations, the difference 
between red and black ink at 
the end of the year often can 
be determined in the shipping 
room. 

After Shaw-Perkins Manu- 
facturing Company analyzed 
its shipping costs, an Acme 
Shipping Specialist was called. 
The savings his suggestions 
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OLD METHOD. Each radiator was packed in a ° 
tries. wooden crate in whick&lumber alone cost $.6477. 
Lumber, nails and labor came to $.9048. 


s of & the way Bevan reportedly has it figured 
out: He would organize a powerful move- 
ment at the Trades Union Congress open- 


a 
ing Sept. 1 which would be deeply critical ACME METHOD. Using Acme Steelstrap and 1.11 


. P sq. ft. of lumber costs only $.40_.:) for labor and 
of the present Labor party leadership. materials . . . savings, $.5022 per radiator. 
coal, Then, as Britain’s dollars ran out and the 5 
also country faced a quick drop in its living | 
8 Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW- 87 
still standards, Bevan would be ready for the | 2838 Archer Avenue” 
ddly final coup. = | Chicago 8, Illinois _~ 
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| rt) . ; aie now available. It ten- 1 
teel. af nonconfidence in Attlee could be asked sions, seals, and cuts the | 
tally for. Then the Parliamentary party would strap in one operation. | 
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e called upon to vote for Bevan as new tool ever made, has a | 
leade , 7 small base requiring only 
less ler. Thereupon Attlee would have no a S-inch strapping, sur- | 
‘ited choice but to advise the king to call upon face, its magazine holds | eS 
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Aneurin Bevan has a plan... 


turists is an old newspaperman. When he 
first came to London from the South Wales 
coal mines as one of Labor’s youngest 
M. P.’s, he rapidly won the favor of Lord 
Beaverbrook and also became a_ close 
friend of Frank Owen, an intimate of 
Beaverbrook and now editor of Lord Roth- 
ermore’s Daily Mail. 

For years Bevan was a familiar figure 
wherever flashier London newsmen gath- 
ered—especially at the Savoy Hotel and at 
El Vino’s, the famous Fleet Street wine 
bar. He was reputed to be the most 
quotable M. P. anyone could reach with- 
out going farther than across the room. 
Old hands still remember the time a tipsy 
American correspondent lurched over to 
his table, regarded him carefully, and 
asked: “Aneurin, who wears your clean 
shirts?” 

When Bevan moved into the Ministry 
of Health, which included responsibility 
for Britain’s vast housing problem, he dis- 
appointed many journalistic friends by an 
unexpected reticence. However, the same 
friends noted early in July that the lips 
which had moved so eloquently and in- 
formatively in the Savoy supper room 
were looking rather more mobile again. 
And by early August quite a large number 
of British and other newsmen thought 
they had a pretty clear idea of what 
Aneurin was after. 

Elimination Race: There are other 
candidates to succeed Attlee. A political 
commentator writing under the name of 
Cross-Bencher in The London Sunday 
Express last week gave this estimate of 
their chances. 
> The most popular choice in the country 
would be Mr. Ernest Bevin (Foreign Sec- 
retary) . 

He appeals to the man in the street 
who, at a time of crisis, likes a big, burly, 
dogmatic John Bullish type of leader. 

But there is disunity about him in his 
party. He would not command universal 
support. So therefore I doubt whether he 
is the man. 


> Mr. Dalton (Chancellor of the Ex- 
30 


chequer) has slumped in the market over 


recent months. He has lost all his buoy- 
ancy and bounce and is showimg very dis- 
tinct marks of strain. 

He may well go down in the crash he 
has caused. He certainly won’t go up. 
> What are Mr. Morrison’s (Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council) chances? Once he was 
the certainty for the succession, but now 
I do not rate his chances very high. 

Since his illness he is a completely 
changed man. Ambition for power seems 


...to climb to the top... 


to have gone from him. He is slow and 
diffident where once he was virile and 
decisive. 

> Mr. A. V. Alexander (Defense Minister) 
might have been in the running but for 
his handling of the Conscription Bill. Now 
he, too, belongs to the past. 

> Sir Stafford Cripps (President of the 
Board of Trade) has the best brain of them 
all. He has the mind of a Cromwell with- 
out Cromwell’s genius to inspire the people. 
He made a bid for leadership on Thursday 
[Aug. 7 in Commons] by coming off his 
pedestal of cold aloofness and making a 
warm, impassioned appeal. 


Happy Holiday 


Their lordships “were really becoming 
very revolutionary,” said the Lord Chan- 
cellor with tolerant amusement. 

Parliament’s upper house missed by only 
one day the traditional deadline for ending 
a session—Aug. 12, which coincides with 
the opening of the grouse-shooting season. 
But when they rose on Aug. 13 they 
adopted the “revolutionary” move of cut- 
ting short their own holiday. They would 
return on Sept. 9 instead of Oct. 20, the 
date proposed by the government. Their 
purpose: to keep a lordly and critical eye 
on the government, and on its exercise 
of the broad, ill-defined powers given it 
by what His Majesty’s Opposition called 
the “dictator bill.” 

In the House of Commons, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council Herbert Morrison, in- 


seston 


tensely annoyed at the Lords’ suspicious 
solicitude, had succeeded in beating off an 
opposition demand for a similar early re. 
turn. He had also rallied the Labor ma- 
jority to defeat an amendment offered by 
Winston Churchill that would have deleted 
the very heart of the bill—powers “for en. 
suring that the whole resources of the com- 
munity are available for use, and are used, 
in a manner best calculated to serve the 
interests of the community.” 

“I would challenge anyone,” said 
Churchill, “to think of anything which a 
government might wish to do of a drastic 
character which would not come within 
this sweeping clause . . . I say you are en- 
deavoring to establish the right for serf- 
dom of the working classes.” 

On Aug. 16, three days after Parliament 
adjourned, Churchill resumed the attack, 
in his first radio address since 1945: “I 
warn you solemnly that if you submit 
yourselves to totalitarian compulsion and 
regimentation of our national life and 


Keystone Photos 
... of the political tree 


labor, there lies before you an almost 
measureless prospect of misery and tribu- 
lation, of which a lower standard of living 
will be the first result, hunger the second, 
and the dispersal of a large portion of our 
population the third.” 

Gibes and Giggles: The low level of 
personal debate reached in the closing ses- 
sions of Commons reflected the frayed 
nerves of members who spent nearly as 
much time insulting each other as in dis- 
cussing legislation. An extreme left-winger, 
D. N. Pritt, taunted an interrupter with 
the demand: “Is it every little rat in this 
house who is addressing you, Mr. 
Speaker?” Mr. Speaker replied soothingly 
“T do not think the honorable and learned 
member should call honorable members 
rats.” 

Pritt had also digressed into a discus- 
sion of the illicit love life of the daughter 
of an oldtime Labor leader. Conservatives 
gibed that the Laborites would probably 
spend the coming recess in their local pubs 
—which was furiously denied by the 
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Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 
clean, odor-free 


ei DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 

To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, sweet, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 

Buy Polident, 30¢ and 60¢ at drug- 
stores everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—in a fresh, cleans- 
ing solution of Polident 
and water. Rinse... 
and it's ready to use. 


de POLIDENT 4% 
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party’s temperance wing—while Labor re- 
plied that the Tories would probably 
spend it shooting grouse—which the Tories 
defiantly admitted. Wherever they spend 
it, the honorable members needed a vaca- 
tion. 

So did the country, which knew only too 
well that the embittered closing debates in 
Parliament had produced no solution to 
the economic crisis. “The last time I saw 
the British people like this,” said one left- 
wing Briton reflectively, “was in April 
1941, just after the second-to-last heavy 
night raid. A sort of gaiety swept over 
them and they stopped trying to pick their 
way through the rubble to their offices— 
because they suddenly wondered why they 
were trying to get there anyway. They’ve 
been in the same state of giggling helpless- 
ness this week.” 

In its failure to give the country sure 
guidance through the economic rubble, 
the Labor party had apparently got itself 
into the same helpless state. After the Aug. 
11 party caucus which revealed a deep 
internal split, it simply adjourned its own 
crisis. 

The “rebels” who dislike Prime Min- 
ister Attlee—mainly because of his stall- 
ing on the nationalization of the steel 
industry—could see no way of displacing 
him without getting someone they like 
even less, Ernest Bevin for instance. 

Despite this condition of political funk 
—Attlee was reported deeply hurt by re- 
cent “humiliations’—the government on 
Aug. 13 did succeed in getting business 
and union approval of a plan for directing 
labor into essential occupations. But far 
from confirming the opposition’s fears of 
“serfdom,” the new order only stipulates 
that when a worker seeks to change jobs 
he will have to go to a government labor 
exchange to be sent to an essential indus- 
try. There is nothing in the order to com- 
pel him to look for a new job in the 
first place. 


Sign of the Scottish Cross 


The Fiery Cross—a 2-foot cross of birch, 
bound with leather thongs, set afire, and 
quenched in goat’s blood—first summoned 
Scots to battle in A.D. 83. The enemy 
then was Agricola, Roman governor of 
Britain. 

After centuries as the traditional rally- 
ing sign of the clans, the cross called them 
to battle for the last time in 1745,-before 
Bonnie Prince Charlie went down to de- 
feat at Culloden Moor. 

But on Aug. 6, from Castle Rock in 
Edinburgh, the ancient Caledonian cross 
went forth once more to the clans. Massed 
pipers skirled “Blue Bonnets Over the 
Border” as the Lord Provost lit and 
quenched the crosses and handed them to 
marathon runners who set off in relays 
for London. Five days later they arrived 
at Guildhall yard and handed the charred 
crosses to airline pilots for delivery to Scots 


i International 
Love Hat: A royalty fan turns 
up in London with a new mil- 
linery note—a hat which com- 
memorates the engagement of 
Princess Elizabeth and Lt. Phil- 
ip Mountbatten by displaying 
their pictures in linked hearts. 


all over the world. The crosses summoned 
Scots to the Edinburgh Festival, a cul- 
tural and industrial exhibition to be held 
in Edinburgh from Aug. 24 to Sept. 18. 


Mixed-Up Grill 


British restaurant proprietors last week 
felt as if they had been put on a slow grill. 
They knew that as part of the crisis food 
cuts, the government planned restrictions 
on hotel meals (Britons can now order 
three courses without surrendering any 
coupons). Instead, however, of laying 
down a definite plan the Food Ministry 
summoned restaurant owners to a confer- 
ence. There it suggested either a straight 
reduction in the amount of rationed food 
available to restaurants or the collection 
of coupons which, it admitted, would be 
“cumbrous though not impossible.” 

Either alternative seemed equally dis- 
tasteful to the restaurant owners who 
asked for more time to consult their trade 
organizations before presenting their own 
economy plans. Meanwhile they did their 
best with what they had—sometimes 
whale meat. This has appeared on the 
menus of West End restaurants as grilled 
fillet, filet mignon a la maison, grilled W. 
steak, filet baleine, and filet mignon hon- 
grois. According to The London Evening 
Standard, a headwaiter recommended 
serving it properly spiced with chopped 
onions and garlic—and served by a diplo- 
matic waiter. 
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Sunken Tubs 


The good things of postwar life all cost 
Britain more than it can afford. Last week 
Supply Minister John Wilmot revealed to 
the House of Commons that the trade un- 
balance includes not only food, tobacco, 
and Hollywood films, but bathtubs as 
well. Against private imports of 2,379 tubs 
from France, at $56 apiece, and 4,000 more 
coming from Hungary, Britain had ex- 
ported only 3,000 “low-priced baths of 
good quality, produced under government 
control” and bringing in a mere $32 each. 


SAHARA: 


Storming the Sands 


Native camel drivers seldom cross the 
Sebkhas section of the Sahara Desert in 
French West Africa—particularly not dur- 
ing the months of July and August. Its 
drifting sands make track-following im- 
possible, and no landmarks or oases mark 
the route. During the day intense heat 
stifles the traveler and at night cold air 
currents freeze him. 

Last week a group of, foolhardy ex- 
servicemen and their families, from York- 
shire in England, completed this Sebkhas 
trek. Detained for health and safety in a 
remote Foreign Legion outpost, they final- 
ly slipped away. With two trucks and a 
trailer they churned through toward Da- 
kar. Part of the great emigration from 
England, this group was Cape Town 
bound, where new jobs and less austerity 
await them. 


ITALY: 


You’re Welcome 


Italy last week received a powerful fi- 
nancial shot in the arm from the United 
States. The State Department announced 
that it had forgiven some $1,000,000,000 
in debts owed by the Italians chiefly for 
relief supplies and occupation costs. Near- 
ly all Italian newspapers hailed the finan- 
cial agreement, although the Communist 
press managed the journalistic contortion 
of practically ignoring it. 


FRANC wry 


Sacred Flock 


Last week Loren Carroll, chief of News- 
WEEK'S Paris bureau, went to the Parc des 
Princes “to get a laugh from some screw- 
balls.” Instead, he found himself moved 
by the “spectacle of 5,000 examples of 
animated human kindness.” Carroll cabled 
this story explaining why. 


“If you abstain from salt, meat, and 
animal products, you'll be immunized to 
the atom bomb.” 

It sounded like Hollywood Boulevard, 
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Fraser River and the old Trail, 
British Columbia. Gateway 
through which stage-coach cara- 
vans once rolled laden with gold 
from the Cariboo country. This 
famous canyon isoneof nature’s 
treasures of all time in the 
Dominion of Canada, home of 
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but it was the scene of the annual congress 
of a fervent little sect founded in Switzer- 
land in 1900 and known as the “Kingdom 
of God.” Some 5,000 devotees called 
“Brothers of the Sacred Flock” occupied 
seats in the Parc des Princes, usually filled 
with roaring football and bicycle-race fans. 
Above them rose signs like those of an 
American political convention, carrying 
the names of French cities: Arras, Mont- 
pellier, Toulouse, Coutances, etc. A hand- 
ful of delegates came from Portugal, 
Switzerland, and Belgium. 

They all faced a trim gray stand on 
stilts brilliantly decorated with red gera- 
niums and topped with a_ vermillion 
canopy. Standing beside a microphone in 
this “tabernacle” was the present shepherd 
or “messenger of the eternal,” a tall, dark 
43-year-old man named Bernard Sayerce, 
with long hair in the style of a third-rate 
movie actor. He wore a well-cut gray suit, 
white shirt, and a dark tie. In a Basque 
accent he solemnly intoned “The end is 
approaching. Babylon [the sect’s jargon for 
modern society] is falling. This may be our 
last congress before the great tribulation. 


A new war will kill off most of humanity. 


We shall survive if we live according to our 
rules. We shall conquer by precepts.” 

Being a member of the Kingdom of God 
is hard on the stomach but easy on the 
intellect. The members may eat only fruits, 
vegetables, and boiled cereals. No butter, 
milk, meat, salt, alcohol, or tobacco. The 
single precept is “Be kind.” 

The best advertisement for the King- 
dom of God appeared on the faces of the 
faithful. Obviously not high IQ’s, these 
5,000 clean, decently dressed, humble, 
serene, and kind-looking people nonethe- 
less made an oddly affecting sight. They 
actually looked as if they had put away 
rancor, greed, and envy, and believed in 
a huge sign stretching across the field that 
read: “Here is a tabernacle of the Lord in 
the midst of man. No more trials, no more 
fears, no more enemies, no more sickness, 
and no more death.” 


GERMANY: 


Sentence for Ilse 


Frau Ilse Koch, redheaded wife of the 
former commandant of Buchenwald con- 
centration camp. where 53,000 victims 
were exterminated, earnestly denied that 
she had ever had tattooed prisoners flayed 
to make parchment lampshades. But one 
thing she could not deny: She had climaxed 
a career of promiscuity (NEWSWEEK, July 
28) by becoming pregnant last December 
while in supposedly solitary confinement. 
The unidentified doner of what she called 
“a little Christmas present” was either a 
guard or one of her 30 fellow defendants. 

Last week, an American war crimes 
court sitting at the scene of another death 
factory, Dachau, found all 31 Buchenwald 
officials guilty. For 22, it ordered hang- 
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ing; for four, terms of 10 to 20 years; for 
five, including Ilse, imprisonment for life. 
It announced no deposition for Ilse’s child, 
due next month. 


AUSTRIA: 


Hi Babe, OK 


An advertisement that spoke for itself 
recently appeared in a Vienna newspaper, 
the Weiner Kurier, licensed by the French 
occupation authorities. It read: “Learn 
English in three months, American in 
two.” 


INDIA: 


Freedom at Midnight 


In front of the yellow sandstone Sind 
Provincial Assembly building in Karachi 
colorfully dressed crowds gathered early 
on the morning of Aug. 14. They watched 
solemnly as a small, barefoot man in a 
moslem turban dusted and ironed the red 
carpet covering the stone steps. As a tour- 
ing car with a jeep escort drove slowly up 
the street, the spectators burst into cheers. 
Red-turbaned police linked hands to hold 
them back. Detachments of Royal Scots 


and the Royal Indian Navy snapped to , 


rigid attention. A bagpipe band shrilled 





Big Splash: Effie Butters of Ed- 
inburgh is neatly framed in 
spray thrown up by her back- 
ward slide into Portobello Pool. 


into an old Scottish air—“You'll Be Far 
Better Off in a Home.” 

In the touring car sat Lord Mountbat- 
ten, wearing a white naval uniform with 
the blue sash of the Order of the Garter. 
He followed Mohammed Ali Jinnah up the 
carpeted steps of the government build- 
ing. Then, under the clustered flags of the 
United Nations and a new green and white 
banner with a white star and crescent, the 
Indian Empire’s last viceroy bid a con- 
strained farewell to the Constituent As- 
sembly of Pakistan—the new Moslem 
state that was to become a self-governing 
dominion on the stroke of midnight. 

Auld Lang Syne: “This is a parting 
between friends,” he said, “who have 
learned to honor and respect one another 
even in disagreement.” Gravely and briefly 
Jinnah, the new Moslem Governor Gen- 
eral, replied: “We are parting as friends, 
and I sincerely hope we shall remain 
friends.” Then guns boomed 31 times in a 
last royal salute. Amid shouts of “Pakistan 
Zindabad!” (Pakistan forever), Mount- 
batten took his departure and flew 700 
miles northeastward to New Delhi. 

In the stately, domed chamber of the 
Indian Constituent Assembly, another 
ceremony creating another dominion 
began at 11:30 p.m. Threé women sang 
a newly composed national anthem. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress party leader 
who heads the Cabinet of the new Do- 
minion of India, proclaimed: “At the 
stroke of the midnight hour, when the 
world sleeps, India will awake to life and 
freedom.” He urged his countrymen to 
end “poverty, ignorance, disease, and in- 
equality of opportunity.” One delegate 
interposed a reminder that after midnight 
“we cannot crowd blame on the British.” 
The clock in the assembly hall struck 12. 
On the last stroke the reverent silence 
was broken when one of the delegates blew 
a mournful blast on a conch shell—the 
summons used in Hindu temples to call 
the gods to witness a great event. After 
the ceremony, Nehru called on Mountbat- 
ten, on whom King George had just con- 
ferred an earldom, and informed him of 
his appomtment as Governor General of 
India. 

Dawn Portents: On April 15 Britain 
had lost an empire and the Indian sub- 
continent faced the reality of long-sought 
freedom. In London The Daily Mail ap- 
peared with its traditional slogan ‘For 
King and Empire” altered to read “For 
King and Commonwealth.” The two capi- 
tals, Karachi and New Delhi, settled down 
to three days of official parades, flag-wav- 
ing, pardoning criminals, and handing out 
free candy to children. But beyond the 
cities the vast land scarcely stirred out of 
its chronic hunger and apathy. The cele- 
brations themselves were darkened with 
ominous portents. Hindu astrologers said 
the stars were wrong. And, even in free- 
dom, the people were still bitterly divided. 

In the northwest and northeast, under 
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Son of Heaven: The expressions of adulation on 
the faces of these Japanese at the sight of the em- 
peror show how little impression the official aboli- 


the flag of Pakistan, lived 20,000,000 Hin- 
dus. In the remaining three-quarters of 
the massive subcontinent 30,000,000 Mos- 
lems remained under the green, white, and 
saffron flag of India. In two districts, 
Punjab and Bengal, through which no 
official boundaries were drawn between 
Moslem and Hindu states until two days 
later, communal hatred seethed close under 
the surface. In Lahore, which went to 
Pakistan along with the western half of 
Punjab, fires raged, communications were 
cut, and more than 1,000 died in several 
days of bloody rioting. 

In Calcutta, which the new division of 
Bengal allotted to India, Mohandas K. 
Gandhi sat quietly in a small, dark bunga- 
low, and by his mere presence maintained 
a semblance of peace. But around this 
shabby headquarters-of his “peace mission” 
stood the fire-gutted ruins of Moslem 
homes previously burned by his followers. 
In the solemn moment when Hindu free- 
dom became a fact in New Delhi 800 miles 
away, the man who had devoted his life 
to bringing it about slept quietly on his 
wooden cot and had nothing to say. 
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JAPAN: 


With-or- Without Peace 


The United States long ago made up its 
mind to forge an early peace with Japan— 
with or without Russia. Last week it stuck 
by that policy. The Soviets had turned 
down the State Department’s plan for an 
eleven-power preliminary peace conference 
at which no nation would have .a veto 
power. The department in turn on Aug. 15 
rejected Russia’s counterproposals and 
prepared to go ahead with the conference, 
probably next month. 

An apparently as yet unresolved State 
Department problem was whether to make 
the Japanese peace with or without Gen- 
eral MacArthur. The Supreme Commander 
had not yet indicated whether he would 
attend. Last week Washington stories 
leaked out that the general would turn up 
at the conference site. 

State Department officials carefully 
avoided committing themselves. They ex- 
plained that they didn’t think MacArthur 
would want to sit through months of 
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tion of his divinity has made. These are repatriates 
from Russian-held areas, thousands of whom 
are to be rehabilitated by their government. 


tedious explanation by technicians and 
therefore they hadn’t invited him. How- 
ever, they would be glad to see him—as 
adviser to the American delegate, Secre- 
tary of State George C. Marshall. Mean- 
while MacArthur was reported to have 
appointed the chief of his headquarters 
foreign-trade division, P. A. McDermott, 
to a sort of vice-viceregal post as his 
“personal representative in Washington.” 


Open for What Business? 


The Northwest Air Lines DC-4 rolled 
to a stop at Haneda, the bedraggled air- 
port some 10 miles south of Tokyo. Nine- 
teen businessmen from the United States 
and one from Canada stepped down the 
ramp. They represented the advance guard 
of the_400 traders invited by American 
occupation authorities to reopen Japanese 
foreign commerce. Some newspapermen 
greeted them but when they looked around 
for occupation officials and transportation 
they found nothing. “My God,” said one, 
“they certainly knew we were coming.” 

The official occupation welcome appar- 
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You may owe your life 
to a CONCRETE Pavement 














...Light-Color Gives High Visibility 
... Gritty Surface is Skid-Resistant, Wet or Dry! 




















You can see far and can stop short on concrete—the 
safety pavement—because: 














] Its light-colored matte surface reflects light with- 
out glare, increases visibility and reduces night 
driving fatigue. 




















9 Its flat crown makes full width of road usable 
and discourages “center line huggers.” 











3 It has high skid resistance, wet or dry; the gritty- 
textured surface is “geared to your tires” for 
safe, quick stops. 























Concrete highways, engineered for safety, stay safe 
longer with lower cost for maintenance. Your gaso- 
line tax and motor vehicle license fees will buy 
more highway service per dollar when invested in 
concrete pavements. 





























PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A8d-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete .:; 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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ently consisted of fingerprinting the busi- 
nessmen and issuing them a special script, 
which they had to pay for in dollars and 
which only they could use. In Tokyo 
itself, however, the Japanese took over, 
and the visitors found themselves lodged 
in the Teito Hotel, a remodeled onetime 
imperial household office overlooking the 
palace moat. Rooms with private baths 
had been filled with flowers and potted 
plants. Glamorized Japanese waitresses 
served plentiful food and drinks. As one 
visitor put it they were “treated like 
rajahs.” 

Japanese reporters and cameramen 
swarmed over the hotel. Even a few Jap- 
anese businessmen turned up—and con- 
firmed the foreign traders’ first impression 
that Japan has little to sell except goods 
reserved by occupation officials for gov- 
ernment-to-government trading. 

The prospect: that the foreign business- 
men will accomplish little in the way of 
actual trade—as forecast when the trade 
plan was first announced last June—and 
will probably return to their own countries 
overwhelmed by the politeness and cour- 
tesy of the Japanese but outraged by the 
indifference and near-contempt of the 
American authorities. 


Ball Drops the Ball 


For many weary months William Mac- 
Mahon Ball, British Commonwealth rep- 
resentative on the Allied Council for 
Japan, has sat at the wrong end of the 
cable line from Canberra. In public Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Herbert V. Evatt 
expressed general agreement with Ameri- 
can policy in Japan. In private he bom- 
barded Ball with orders to oppose the 
United States on the Allied Council and 
elsewhere with one objection after 
another. During Evatt’s recent visit to 
Tokyo, Ball evidently wearied of the 
game. Last week he resigned with the 
blunt statement: “I felt I could not carry 
on under Dr. Evatt.” 


To Remember It By 


At the many-pronged delta of a river 
opening into the Inland Sea in Southern 
Japan, a daimyo (feudal lord) named 
Mori Terumoto built a castle in 1591. 
From it he ruled the ten vassal provinces 
he had inherited from his grandfather. 
Three hundred and fifty-four years later 
the crumbling, five-story keep still stood— 
in the middle of the city of Hiroshima. It 
had become a closely guarded arsenal for 
modern Japan’s “ever-victorious” Fifth 
Army. Then came the atom bomb, and 
Terumoto’s castle vanished. In the new, 
post-atom city of Hiroshima, built of wood 
and tar paper, and dedieated to world 
peace, city officials announced last week 
that on the castle site they would con- 
struct a Statue of Liberty, just like the 
one in New York Harbor. 


Newsweek 
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dismiss the Communist indict- 

ment of “American imperialism” as 
a stock propaganda item manufactured 
in Moscow is to miss its point and also 
its importance. The fact is that this 
line of attack, although stemming from 
the same basic point of view, is altered 
by the Communist parties in each Eu- 
ropean country to fit its 
national needs. : 

Following is a condensa- 
tion of the party line on us 
as published in Cahiers du 
Communisme, the magazine 
of the Central Committee of 
the French Communist party. 
It is much more sophisticated 
than the Uncle Shylock im- 
age which persisted in France 
after the 1914-1918 war. And 
it starts off with a notable deviation 
from the Moscow theme, which den- 
igrates our part in the last war: 

American intervention was essential 
to the common victory. The end of 
isolationism was justly considered a 
victory for progressive forces. But after 
the victory in Europe and especially 
after the defeat of Japan, intervention- 
ism changed into a policy of economic, 
political, and military expansion and 
has assumed all the characteristics of 
classic imperialism. 


VER since 1914, American prosperity 

has been tied to the development of 
war industries. The increase in our pro- 
ductive capacity during the last war 
equaled the total increase in all our 
previous history. For a nation whose 
prosperity for 30 years has been so 
closely tied to war and its preparation, 
the problems of peace are more difficult 
than those of war. 

One objective has been to reconvert 
to a peace basis as slowly as possible 
and to invest enormous sums in mili- 
tary bases and armaments. In order to 
avoid overproduction without increas- 
ing domestic consumption and lowering 
prices, we must conquer new markets. 
This conquest has taken the form of 
gigantic investments in countries im- 
poverished by war and prey to the 
difficulties of rehabilitation. 

Our offensive is camouflaged as a 
crusade for democracy and against 
Communism and the Soviet Union. The 
fact that the Communist parties in all 
countries are the best defenders of 
national independence and the fact that 





Uncle Shylock: 1947 Edition 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


the U.S.S.R. is impervious to the pene- 
tration of foreign capital are major 
obstacles to American economic expan- 
sion. 

American strategy is varied. Finding 
that the Soviet Union cannot be in- 
timidated, we have thrown obstacles in 
the way of a German peace treaty and 

created a scare of another 
world war in order to distract 
Russia from the task of re- 
construction and to soften up 
other countriés for our pene- 
tration. 

In Latin America we have 
outlawed the Communist 
party in Brazil, driven Com- 
munist ministers out of the 
Chilean Government, and 

: stirred up trouble in Para- 
guay. One result of President Truman’s 
visit to Mexico was to stir up a com- 
mon front of workers and industrialists 
against our economic aggression, but 
on the whole we have Latin America 
at our mercy. 

This example should warn the coun- 
tries of Europe, since they are faced 
with the same fate. Our policy toward 
France and Great Britain is to weaken 
them, but Germany we are going to 
build up as our gendarme in Europe. 
Japan is earmarked for the same role 
in the Pacific. As for Italy—the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Italian Commu- 
nist party was right whefi it recently 
announced that “President Truman has 
begun consultations for the formation 
of a new Italian government.” 

The remainder of the article de- 
scribes increasing opposition, both at 
home and among our intended victims. 
It ends with the quite un-Moscow-like 
conclusion that France and the rest of 
Europe can combine to resist our im- 
perialism. and then proceed to live 
with us peaceably on the basis of nor- 
mal commercial relations, without com- 
promising anybody’s independence. 


HIs article has not been digested 

here with any idea that it is such a 
freak of Communist propaganda as the 
Buster Crabbe murder story on page 
21. Far from being a freak, it is a 
reasoned line which is being given with 
slight national variations to several 
millions of willing believers—the 
French Communist party itself got 
5,351,192 votes at the last election—and 
hence is useful for us to know about. 
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The Merriam-Webster 
Book of 


gives you essential facts about 
40,000 Noted Men and Women 


EBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY contains more 
than 40,000 concise biographies, with 
pronunciation of names and all essen- 
tial:facts. Includes scientists, states- 
men, explorers, writers, painters, ac- 
tors, radio personalities, eminent 
figures from every other field. Pre- 
pared by the famous Merriam Web- 
ster editorial staff. Valuable to writ- 
ers, speakers, readers. 1,736 pages, 
thumb index. $7.50. At your book- 
dealer or order direct from the pub- 
lishers. 

G. &€ C. MERRIAM COMPANY, 


685 Federal St., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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A musical instrument of distinc- 
tion. One of fourteen models 
priced from $187 to $750. Your 
Magnavox dealer is listed in the 
classified telephone directory. 
The Duette (illustrated) $187.00. 











CRIME: 


As the Spoon Is Bent 


In Montreal last week, a coroner’s jury 
found Marcel Vaillancourt, 37, owner of 
the New Cartierville restaurant, crimi- 
nally responsible for the death of Norman 
Milne, 32-year-old test pilot. Vaillancourt 
had accused Milne of bending a spoon 
and demanded 45 cents as compensation. 
In a struggle over Vaillancourt’s gun, 
Vaillancourt was shot in the leg. Then he 
shot Milne three times. 


ONTARIO: 


Dark Forests 


Within 96 hours, two of the sixteen for- 
est fires blazing in Nova Scotia forced the 


evacuation of two fishing and resort com- . 


munities, Pleasant Bay and Mira Gut on 
Cape Breton Island. More than 400 
women, children, and old men were res- 
cued by a special train, a Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police cutter, fishing boats, 
trucks, and automobiles. In Ontario, hun- 
dreds of government employes and volun- 
teers battled 34 blazes in the province’s 
northern forests. 

The fires provided a dramatic back- 
ground last week for one of the most 
important reports on forestry in Canadian 
history. In a 196-page, 75,000-word book- 
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let, Maj. Gen. Howard Kennedy summar- 
ized the views which he and a staff of 
seven experts had reached after studying 
Ontario’s forests since April 1946: 

P Ontario, which produced 92 per cent as 
much lumber as the other eight provinces 
in 1908, produced only $1.4 per cent in 
1944, : 
> While primary and secondary forest 
industries now employ about 99,500 at an 
annual salary of $152,000,000, wastage and 
the current lack of an adequate forestra- 
tion policy will reduce timber to a minor 
industry within 25 years. 

The Cure: The commission recom- 
mended that Ontario take these drastic 
steps: 
> Establish twelve operating companies to 
cut all timber in Ontario, each present 
operator to share in the pool companies 
and each of the twelve directorates to 
include a government representative. 
> Plant 100,000 acres a year for a ten- 
year period; then 150,000 acres a year for 
a second ten years. 
> Limit (and, in some areas, prohibit) the 
export of raw pulpwood to the United 
States to encourage the production of fin- 
ished industry products in Canada. 
> Limit the cut on provincial timber lands 
to an amount equal to the annual growth 


-and control the cut on private lands. 


> Completely overhaul the provincial for- 
estry department, and send young men to 
Europe to study forestration. 

> Improve living conditions in lumber 


Canada Wide Photos 


Puppet Ballet: 4 young Toronto couple, John and Linda Keogh, 
combine life-size puppets with flesh-and-blood dancers in their 
ballets. Last week they polished their fall productions, including 
“Little Black Sambo” with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. At 
left is a dancer and puppet in “Danse Macabre”; at right, Linda 
Keogh with the puppet comedians of Smetana’s “Bartered Bride.” 


camps and increase wages to attract a 
more stable type of worker. 
> Modernize and increase the present fire- 
fighting equipment, especially airplanes. 
“Given a chance and a little assistance,” 
Commissioner Kennedy concluded, “na- 
ture can largely correct most of the dam- 
age done to our forests.” 


VANCOUVER: 


Refreshing Individualist 


During 30 stormy years in Vancouver 
politics, the British Columbia legislature, 
and the Dominion Parliament, Sen. Gerald 
G. (Gerry) McGeer trained for his elec- 
tion campaigns like a fighter. He would do 
5 miles of roadwork in-the early morning, 
then spend a couple of hours bag-punching 
and sparring. But last December, in a 
campaign for a second term as Vancouver 
mayor, he lay in a hospital recovering from 
an appendectomy. 

He complained that it was the first time 
he had ever fought an election “from a 
horizontal position.” He didn’t even have 
the comfort of his special brand of collars, 
which came from Winston Churchill’s 
haberdasher and which, he once remarked, 
were an inspiration that “carried me 
through some of my greatest defeats.” 
But Vancouverites remembered affection- 
ately Gerry’s flamboyance in his term as 
mayor ten years before: the flowing black 
robe trimmed in purple and gold and 
topped off with a cocked hat for state 
occasions, and his usual street dress of 
loud checked suits and purple bow ties. 

Even so, McGeer was elected again. As 
soon as he was able, he started a house 
cleaning of the city’s police department 
in his drive to make Vancouver “not the 
third, not the second, but the first city 
in Canada.” 

Last week, after attending the jubilee 
celebration at Nelson and the Kelowna 
Regatta, McGeer died in his sleep before 
he could reach his goal. He was 59. The 
Toronto Globe and Mail summed up Ca- 
nadian reaction: “Whatever his faults and 
whatever his merits, he was one of the 
most refreshing individuals of his day.” 


NOVA SCOTIA: 


Flight Lieutenant 


On Feb. 23, 1909, five years after the 
Wright brothers made Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
famous, John A. D. McCurdy performed 
a similar service for Baddeck Bay, N.S., 
where he made the first plane flight in the 
British Empire. Thereafter, McCurdy 
worked in various aircraft companies un- 
til, during the war, he served at Ottawa 
as assistant director general of aircraft 
production. Last week, at 61, he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant Governor of his native 
Nova Scotia by Prime Minister Mac- 
kenzie King. 


Newsweek, August 25, 1947 
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LOOKING FOR A NEW PLANT LOCATION 


LOCATE IN THE MIDDLE OF 


TS NOT BY CHANCE that 
| nearly 50% of America’s larger 
manufacturers have located in ‘The 


Erie Area.” 


For here in the Industrial Heart of 
America are all the requirements for 
the success and growth of virtually 
any type of business endeavor... 
coal, iron ore, sand, lime, salt, 
lumber, gas and petroleum, and 
agricultural products. 


With the growth of widely diversi- 
fied industries, thisarea hasdeveloped 
a tremendous output of electrical 


power ... an unmatched concentra- 


tion of skilled workers ... hundreds 
of suppliers of parts and machinery 
... great markets, where 40% of 
the nation’s retail buying is done. 


“In the Middle of Everything” you 
also secure the many advantages of 
dependable Erie Railroad service 
with convenient connections with 
other railroads and ships to every 
part of the world. 


verything 


LET US HELP YOU FIND YOUR NEW SITE: 


Erie has the facts on plant, ware- 
house, and other business locations 
within the Erie Area; tax rates, popu- 
lation data, testing and research 
facilities, manpower, water supply, 
etc. You can have them in confidence 
by writing A. B. Johnson, Vice 
President, Erie Railroad, Room 504, 


Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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CONFERENCE: 


Down to Work 


Promptly at 4 p.m. on August 15 the 
Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Continental Peace and Security 
opened in the garish Hotel Quitandinha in 
mountainous Petrépolis. In the huge con- 
ference room, built to be Brazil’s biggest 
theater-restaurant (capacity 2,000), the 
blue-suited host-President, Eurico Gaspar 
Dutra, opened the inaugural session. In 
hesitant, toneless Portuguese, the Brazilian 
chief executive concluded: “I trust that 
you, as eminent possessors of such noble 
titles, will be able to put [wisdom and po- 
litical probity] into practice in 
your work, in such a way as to 
enable people to say in the fu- 
ture that America knows how 
to conform its political action 
to the principles of its doc- 
trine.” 

Next Jaime Torres Bodet 
took his place at the big pearl- 
gray velvet-covered conference 
table. In dramatic Spanish 
reminiscent of Ezequiel Padilla 
at the earlier Rio conference in 
1942, the handsome Mexican 
foreign secretary told his fellow 
delegates: “Whatever we do to 
maintain security will raise the 
dike against war. But the 
strength of the dike depends 
on what we are ready to do in 
peacetime to strengthen our re- 
publics.” 

The final speaker was United 
Nations Secretary General 
Trygve Lie, who remarked: 
“We shall follow your pro- 
ceedings with close attention 
and with the sincere hope that 
your conclusions may bring 
satisfaction to yourselves and 
contribute peace, security, and 
general confidence among all nations.” 

Sitting between Gen. Goes Monteiro of 
Brazil and Julian R. Caceres of Honduras, 
Gen. George C. Marshall in a light gray 
pin-stripe suit listened attentively to all the 
speeches with an earphone clasped tightly 
to his ear. None of the other delegates paid 
much attention to what went on. Sen. Tom 
Connally seemed much more interested in 
the room than its occupants. 

On Stage: It is decorated in ultra- 
modern style, and on its main stage stand 
the conference table and flags of partici- 
pating nations. A 90-piece orchestra pit 
rises from the floor and a revolving stage 
descends from the ceiling. There are also 
two revolving side stages. Below and in 
front of the main stage the delegates sit on 
gold-upholstered chairs in a semi-circle. 

Upstairs in the former gambling casino 
the press is working hard under the huge 
blue dome which is more than 50 feet 
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larger in diameter than St. Peter’s in Rome. 
The free Coca-Colas in the press room will 
probably make as many friends for the 
United States as anything the conference 
will do. 

After the first session was over, Marshall 
called the press into his big suite and in- 
formed them of his latest instructions from 
Washington: The United States would ac- 
cept a two-thirds vote in favor of collective 
defensive action as binding on all coun- 
tries, “with the sole exception that no state 
shall be required to furnish armed forces 
without its consent.” 

With this statement the United States 
abandoned its pre-conference position that 
collective action should be binding only 
upon the countries that voted in favor of 





International 


Petropolis conference host, President Dutra 
.welcomes Secretary Marshall 


it. It agreed to take all steps short of 
actual shooting war whenever two-thirds 
of the American republics decided that 
one of them had been the victim of ag- 
gression. The implications of this decision 
were broader than the hemisphere. Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Republican chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, was a member of the delegation at 
Petropolis. The United States, he said, 
was setting an-example to the world by 
agreeing to outlaw the veto power in the 
hemisphere. “I think,” Vandenberg said, 
“this should be the rule in the UN also, 
and I have been urging it for a year and 
a half.” 

Marshall thus removed the last obstacle 
to agreement on a treaty for collective 
military defense of any American victim 
of aggression. This was the main purpose of 
the conference. During its opening stages 
it looked as if economic problems, which 


worry the Latin Americans, might over- 
shadow this main issue. Several countries 
urged consideration of economic questions 
at Petrépolis. But during the week end, 
after informal talks with Foreign Minister 
Bramuglia of Argentina and others, For- 
eign Minister Torres Bodet of Mexico 
moved to defer economic matters to the 
Pan American Conference scheduled for 
Bogota, Colombia, in January, 1948. 

Comfort in Bed: In spite of the 
lavish entertainment facilities, the con- 
ference keynote is all business, little gaiety. 
The delegates and press sit around the 
main bar drinking Scotch at $2 a drink. 
But the big night-club bar of white bamboo 
is virtually empty as-the shivering guests 
take to their beds to keep warm in the 
unheated hotel with a temperature of 52 
degrees Fahrenheit. The tennis courts, 
the indoor swimming pool, and the arti- 
ficial beach in front of the hotel are also 
deserted. 

Tom Connally, with a sudden toothache, 
got himself lost in nearby Petropolis while 
trying to find a dentist, but was set right 
by a Brazilian reporter. On Saturday he 
complained of feeling ill because he had 
drunk too much coffee. 


PARAGUAY: 
Rebels in the Streets 


For five months the civil war in Para- 
guay had been a slow-motion, oxcart cam- 
paign, fought through swamps dotted with 
islands of jungle. Last week it developed 
into a bloody street battle, as rebels and 
government forces struggled for possession 
of Asuncién, the country’s colorful 400- 
year-old capital. 

A somber proclamation by the com- 
mander of the loyalist troops in Asuncion 
admitted on Aug. 10 for the first time that 
the rebels had fought their way into the 
capital’s suburbs. 

At the end of the week they were ap- 
parently still there. The peripatetic rebel 
radio, Voice of Victory, broadcasting 
from a boat that moved up and down the 
Paraguay River, claimed the insurgents 
were hammering their way into the heart 
of Asuncién. The government said the at- 
tacks had been “repulsed.” 

The only objective reports came from 
Edward G. Trueblood, chargé d’affaires in 
the United States Embassy. He stated on 
Aug. 12 that there was heavy fighting in 
the outskirts of the city, and a later report 
said rifle fire could be heard in the 
embassy. 

Business was at a standstill, Trueblood 
said. Mail service had been cut off and all 
government offices were closed. Food was 
“increasingly difficult to obtain.” There 
was no milk or butter and supplies of meat 
and vegetables were limited. Unless roads 
were opened to surrounding areas within 
a few days, even these scanty supplies 
might disappear. 


Newsweek, August 25, 1947 
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And Fleet Owners Know It, Too! 


Yes, life insurance experts and truck operators alike agree 
that Ford Trucks last longer—lots longer. 

A noted firm of New York life imsurance actuaries 
studied the records of all trucks of the five sales leaders 
registered from 1933 through 1941. They prepared truck 
life-expectancy tables the same way they prepare human 
life-expectancy tables. Their study proved that Ford 
Trucks last up to 19.6% longer than any of the other 
4 sales leaders! 


Truck operators have long known what the life insurance 


[ The life-expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 
13.1% longer than that of Truck “B” 
3.2% longer than that of Truck “C” 
7.6% longer than that of Truck “D” 


19.6% longer than that of Truck “E” 


OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 
Based on the application of sound and accepted actu- 
arial methods to the actual experience as measured by 


Poo 


relative life-expectancy of the trucks involved, 
WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 


truck registrations, we hereby certify that, in our 
opinion, the accompanying table fairly presents the 


MORE 


WHAT FORD LONGER LIFE MEANS TO YOU! 


It stands to reason the longer you use a truck, the less it costs to own. 
That’s why longer-lived Ford Trucks are the top truck value. And 
logically, Ford longevity means lower maintenance costs . . . less time 
in the shop. It means more unused miles when you're ready to trade. 
Yes, any way you look at it, you'll get more truck for your money 
with a Ford Truck . . . because Ford Trucks last longer! 


FORD TRUCKS 


Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N. Y. 





1934 


experts proved. For instance, Gustave F. Windgassen, 
Transportation Manager, Matthew-Frechtling Company, 
Sealtest Distributors for Cincinnati and vicinity, says: 


“We operate a fleet of 167 trucks. Among all of the 
Ford Trucks in our fleet we have seven 1934, 1%-ton 
units. These veterans are on the job all day .. . 365 
days of the year. They’re the thriftiest units in our fleet. 
We keep them in service because of their low maintenance 
and operating cost. Yes, we've known for years that Ford 
Trucks last longer . . 


. and cost less to run.” 















IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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The Vast Network of Sea Lanes 
of the United States Lines 
The Company’s famous Blue Eagle house-flag flies from 
the masts of more than a hundred ships, including 
Company-owned, chartered and vessels operated for 
the Maritime Commission. 








to help KEEP America prosperous and strong? 


AS a forward-looking American, 
here’s the type of picture you 
like to see. For this huge lineup of 
ships is “‘all-American”’ in every 
sense. To leading world markets 
in Europe, Australia and the Far 
East, it assures our vital import 
and export industry of shipping 
facilities second to none. And be- 
cause these are American ships, 
they provide jobs for Americans 
nationwide. 

Their value, moreover, does not 
even end here. Operated by one 
of the world’s great shipping 
companies—with all the skill and 


experience acquired over genera- 
tions—these ships also help in the 
big job of keeping our country 
strong defensively ... strong on 
the seas. 


Without sustained public sup- 
port for a strong American Mer- 
chant Marine, our nation could 
slip back again to a fourth-rate 
sea power. The United States 
Lines is doing its part by buying 
the most modern ships and oper- 
ating them over the far-flung trade 
routes you see above . . . provid- 
ing a shipping service unsurpassed 
on the oceans of the world. 


& 


The Beautiful “AMERICA” 


Largest, fastest and finest of all American 
passenger ships, the America brings to 
transatlantic travel the utmost in luxury, 
spaciousness—sheer travel enjoyment. 
Sailings to Europe approximately every 
three weeks. Consult your Travel Agent. 


— T, fa ee 




















|NITED STATES LINES 


Offices in Principal American Cities and World Centers of Trade 


United States Lines Company, One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 






























Three generations of Thorntons help to safeguard 
Studebaker quality—Seated, in this final assembly 
picture, is 64-year-old Russell E. Thornton. Along- 
side are his son, Everett V., and Everett’s son, Ken- 
neth. Members of this family, like many of their 
neighbors, have been Studebaker craftsmen for years. 
Russell Thornton has five sons in all at Studebaker. 





ost people say that even 
\ the windows of this post- 
war Studebaker help to give it 
a special distinction. 

The low-swung, roomy body 
gleams with more glass than 
you ever saw in a car before. 

The effect is fascinating. But 
the practical result is enor- 
mously increased driving vision 
—alongside, behind and ahead. 


You find the same useful end 
served by everything else that 
contributes to this Studebaker’s 
eye appeal. 

The car’s whole design has a 
marvelous effect on the way it 
performs, handles and rides. 


Actual color photograph of 1947 Studebaker Champion Regal De Luxe 4-door sedan 





This dream car is this year’s style star... 
the refreshingly different postwar Studebaker 


This Studebaker is the first 
car, too, with self-adjusting 
brakes. Its dash dials are glare- 
proofed by wartime aviation’s 
“black light.” 

See for yourself how much 
safer and more enjoyable motor- 
ing can be, because of Stude- 
baker’s leadership in styling. 

Drop in at a showroom for a 
look at Studebaker’s new Cham- 
pion, Commander and special 
long-wheelbase Land Cruiser. 


ow 
STUDEBAKER 
The postwar leader in 
motor car style 


©The StudebakerCorp'n, South Bend 27,Indiana,U.S.A 


























White marries Kurusu’s daughter 


Born: A boy, Tim, to Tm McCoy, 55, 
former cowboy actor, and Inca ARvARD, 29, 


writer; in Abington, Pa., Aug. 12. The 


child was their first. 


Admirer: ELEANoR RoosEvELT. was be- 
queathed a 150-acre farm in Greene Coun- 
ty, Tenn., worth about $25,000, and all 
the personal property of the Rev. A. B. 
Starnes, who died in Fredericksburg, Va., 
at 71. The will directs that Mrs. Roose- 
velt maintain in good condition the farm, 
the Starnes Sunrise Church which is on the 
estate, and an adjoining graveyard, and 
that she erect a monument over the preach- 
er’s grave. Mr. Starnes, a great admirer 
of the Roosevelts, wrote the will in 1941. 
He named President Roosevelt as executor. 


Pact: CorNELIUS VANDERBILT JR., news- 
paper columnist, had a sad tale to tell a 
Reno coroner’s jury after his secretary, 
Melvin C. Roberts, 27, was found dead of 
poison at a nearby dude ranch. Roberts, a 
Canadian, and seven other men who had 
been prisoners of the Japanese for four 
years had vowed to commit suicide if they 
failed to find happiness after the war. 
According to Vanderbilt, Roberts was the 
sixth member of the group to take his own 
life since their liberation on Aug. 9, 1945. 
He had been used by the Japanese for 
medical experiments. The coroner’s verdict 
called it suicide. “But actually,” it added, 
“this death should be considered an hon- 
orable war casualty.” 


Engaged: [Lona Massey, movie actress, 
and Jay Kurtz, son of Rep. Kurtz of 
Pennsylvania; in Hollywood, Aug. 14. 


Broke: Heiene Coste.1o, 40, who once 
made $3,000 a week in silent movies, was 
declared destitute by a Los Angeles judge. 
He ordered her husband, George La Blanc, 
33, studio artist, to pay her $200 a month 
pending their divorce trial. 


Newsweek, August 25, 1947 
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Married: Teruxo Kurusv, 21, daughter 
of Japan’s special envoy to Washington 
just before Pearl Harbor, and FRANK 
Waurre, 27, former Army lieutenant from 
Somerset, Pa.; in Yokohama, Aug. 14.\Miss 
Kurusu’s parents (her mother is an Amer- 
ican-born white woman) were not present. 
That night, White went back to his billet 
while his bride, whose hotel was “off 
limits” for Americans, stayed with friends. 
They plan to live in the United States 
eventually. “I don’t know how people in 
the United States feel about these things,” 
White said. “I’ve been away two years.” 
Serce Koussevitsky, 73, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and OLGA 
Naumorr, 46, his secretary and niece of 
his late wife; in Lenox, Mass., Aug. 15. 
The conductor’s first wife died in 1942. 


Mission: Greta GARBO, movie actress, 


arrived in Southampton on the Queen 
Mary, after sailing from New York as 
“Miss Hansen.” The London Daily Mail 
reported that she was in England to do- 
nate $16,000 to a British charity. The 
money was willed to her by Edgar Donne, 
an Englishman who died in Michigan two 
years ago. He had never met Miss Garbo. 


Tug of War: Sreran Hero, violinist, 
went to jail in Beverly Hills, Calif., on a 
charge of abducting his two daughters 
from the home of his father-in-law, José 
Iturbi, pianist. Their custody has been in 
dispute since 1939 when Hero and Iturbi’s 
daughter, Maria, separated. Maria Hero 
shot herself to death last year. 


Farmer: Gen. H. H. (Hap) Arno p, 


former chief of the Army Air Forces, tried 
out his new jeep on his 50-acre farm in 
Sonoma, Calif. When he retired in 1946, 
Arnold said he would spend his time “sitting 
under an oak tree.” He has since harvested 
two excellent crops of vegetables, some- 
what to his own surprise. 





International 


Hap Arnold, grounded for good 





Acme 


Koussevitsky weds his secretary 


Free: A special grand jury in Hot Springs, 
Ark., exonerated Mrs. ANNE McMara, 
wife of Sipney McMartn, Garland County 
prosecutor, in the fatal shooting of her 
father-in-law (Newsweek, Aug. 18). Mrs. 
MecMath fired when the elder McMath 
became abusive while drunk. 


Never Too Late: SEN. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
82, of Kansas, the oldest member of Con- 
gress, took his first flying lesson at Hybla 
Valley, Va. 


Missing: GrorGeE ATCHESON JR., 50, 
chairman of the Allied Control Commission 
in Japan and chief political adviser to 
General MacArthur, in the crash at sea of 
an Army B-17 which ran out of gas near 
Honolulu Aug. 17. Three of the thirteen 
aboard were rescued and five bodies were 
found. Atcheson was believed dead. He 
was a career diplomat with 27 years’ ex- 
perience in Far Eastern affairs. 


Died: Exxiorr Carr Cutier, 59, one of 
the nation’s leading heart surgeons; in 
Brookline, Mass., Aug. 16. Cutler per- 
formed the first successful operation on 
the valves of the human heart in 1923. 
A veteran of both world wars, he served 
as chief consultant in surgery in Europe 
and rose to brigadier general in the last 
war. He was Moseley Professor of Surgery 
at Harvard Medical School when he died. 

JACK KRIENDLER, 48, host at the famous 
21 Club in New York; in New York, Aug. 
14. With Charles A. Berns, Kriendler was 
co-founder of Jack and Charlie’s, which 
thrived in Greenwich Village during Pro- 
hibition, and later of “21.” The old brown- 
stone mansion at 21 West 52nd Street be- 
came a meeting place for celebrities. 

Prince Evcen, 82, of Sweden, youngest 
brother of King Gustaf V; in Stockholm, 
Aug. 17. The prince, a well known land- 
scape painter, was the youngest of four 
sons born to the late Oscar II. 
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Fluorescent Diagnosis 


A new method of studying body tissues 
which may lead to a speedier diagnosis 
of cancer was reported last week by Dr. 
George E. Moore of the University of 
Minnesota Medical School. 

Since October 1946, Dr. Moore has 
been injecting sodium fluorescein into can- 
cer patients in the hope that this agent, 
which glows when exposed to ultraviolet 
light, might point out the difference in 
appearance between normal and malignant 
tissues. Within three to eight hours, he 
found, cancerous tissue hear the surface 
of the skin gave off a vivid yellow light. 

Out of 46 cases studied with sodium 
fluorescein, 31 brought good results, six 
poor, and nine failed. The majority of the 
failures, Dr. Moore pointed out, occurred 
in deep-seated cancers of the stomach, 
colon, and breast, where the ultraviolet 
light could not penetrate. The most con- 
sistent successes were with brain tumors. 


Woman With a Scalpel 


To the stock question: “What are you 
going to be when you grow up?” little 
Bertha Van Hoosen had a ready answer. 
“Something that is very hard,” the red- 
haired Michigan farm child of the early 
1870s would say. 

In 1884, young Bertha, 21 and just 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan, made her decision. She would be a 
woman doctor, a hard profession, but not 
without its compensations. She would be 
her own boss. She would be one of the 








Dr. Van Hoosen helped modest maids 
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“indispensable” citizens of the community. 
“As a physician, I could continue in prac- 
tice as long as patients had confidence in 
me and my health permitted,” she rea- 
soned. 

Last week, Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen, 
Chicago woman surgeon, 84 and still oper- 
ating each morning at 7:30, published her 
autobiography, “Petticoat Surgeon.”* The 
book, which took eight years to write, cov- 
ers 60 years of a medical career that 
brought the courageous, hot-tempered girl 
from a modest start in a hospital for 
unwed mothers to the top of her profession 
as surgeon and as teacher at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Northwestern University 
Woman’s Medical School, University of 
Illinois College of Medicine, and Loyola 
University Medical School. 

It also reveals a sprightly little woman, 
4 feet 7 inches tall and weighing 125 
pounds, who never dressed “mannish,” 
never had a proposal of marriage, and 
boasted no formal religion. 

“Last week on Sunday, I baptized an 
unborn child of Catholic parents because 
its life was in danger,” she wrote at one 
point. “On Wednesday, I was the only 
woman attending a Jewish circumcision, 
the parents refusing to have the mohel 
operate without my presence. On Friday, 
with a tiny casket in my arms, I went 
alone to the cemetery with the body of a 
baby whose parents did not believe in 
funerals.” 

The Hen Medie: Dr. Van Hoosen’s 
medical training began in her own back- 
yard. She started to study anatomy, her 
favorite subject, on the farm at _ hog- 
killing time. “I was enrolled in the kinder- 
garten backyard laboratory for a course in 
biology,” she commented. “I was never 
deceived into believing that I was found 
under a rosebush.” 

Domestic training in a spotless Dutch 
kitchen helped the young .doctor in her 
first post. In 1888, when she began service 
in the Woman’s Hospital, Detroit, every 
patient had puerperal (childbed) fever. 
Forty- years before, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes had pointed out that childbed 
fever was contagious. So the new doctor 
aired, scrubbed, boiled, and soaked in 
bichloride of mercury the sheets, mat- 
tresses, beds, walls, and, floors of the hos- 
pital. No patient died, and after the first 
month, none developed fever. 

Responsibility for the lives of her pa- 
tients haunted the young surgeon. Often 
her legs were shaking. “Thank God for 
petticoats,” breathed Bertha Van Hoosen. 
But the hands that held the forceps were 
skilled and steady; they proved that a 
woman could achieve first rank in sur- 
gery. When in 1940, a streptococcic infec- 
tion caused the loss of her left index 
finger, Dr. Van Hoosen feared that her 
surgical skill was gone. Instead, the miss- 
ing finger has been a boon: Her hand is 





*PETTICOAT SURGEON. By Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen. 
324 pages. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.75. 





Sniffle, Sniffle: If you can’t es- 
cape hay fever, your doctor may 
recommend pollen filters .. . 


smaller, and she does her work more 
deftly. Because of the loss, she has cut 
her operating time by a quarter. 
Horse and Buggy Deetor: In 1892, 
Bertha Van Hoosen set up practice in 
Chicago. Her office was a third-floor hall 
bedroom, rent $30 a month. To visit her 
patients, she used streetcars and the EI. 
In the second year, she bought a second- 
hand buggy and horse for $75. A patient 
gave her a dog. With this setup, Bertha 
Van Hoosen raced 12 miles across Chicago 
to meet her early-morning operating cases. 
In 1902, Dr. Van Hoosen heard Dr. 
Emil Ries of Chicago explain a new kind 
of anesthetic called “twilight sleep.” For 
twenty years, the woman doctor devoted 
her spare time to a practical development 
of the scopolamine method of painless 
childbirth. In 1915, she wrote a book on 
the subject. In 1916, when twilight sleep 
was at the peak of its unpopularity, she 
demonstrated the technique at an Ameri- 
can Medical Association meeting in De- 
troit. “Obstetrics with twilight anesthe- 
sia,” she pointed out, “is as. different from 
obstetrics without that anesthesia as the 
world in peacetime from the world at war.” 
“Petticoat Surgeon” is a wise and witty 
book, refreshing reading for both doctors 


_ and laymen. Among the author’s salty 


comments on her long and venturesome 
career: 

> “TI never kept a book or sent a bill dur- 
ing the first ten years of my practice, 
theorizing that patients belong to one of 
three classes: those whom no one could 
prevent paying their bills; those who 
never pay any bills, even under pressure. 
and those . . . who pay their bills if pleased 
with the service, and if it is humanly 
possible.” 

>My ambition was to be as good a doc- 
tor as the best man, but I had not the 
slightest intention of competing with the 
masculine . . . profession. I was obsessed 


Newsweek 




















imleruationst Saas 
... or nonallergic pillow cases 
to stop pollen from interfering 
with difficult hot-weather sleep. 


with the notion that the world was full of 
unmarried women who were suffering— 
perhaps dying—because they~could not 
force themselves to submit to an examina- 
tion from a male physician. I looked for- 
ward to caring for these modest maids.” 
>“A century ago, the strongest argument 
against women in medicine was that its 
study would make a woman coarse and 
barren of all feminine charms. No reason- 
ing could be more fallacious; for the study 
of medicine develops tenderness, sympathy, 
tolerance, and benevolence.” 


Choosing a Psychiatrist 


What makes a good psychiatrist? Eight- 
een months ago, the Veterans Administra- 
tion, largest employer of psychiatrists in 
the world, asked the Menninger Founda- 
tion of Topeka, Kans., for an answer to 
this important question. 

Up to then, top-ranking specialists in 
this field had not been able to agree on 
proper psychiatric qualifications. One group 
insisted that the psychiatrist must be well 
balanced; another argued that he needed 
adash of abnormality to handle this trait 
in others, 

Men who train psychiatrists admittedly 
get their criteria crossed when it comes to 
selecting students. In a survey of candi- 
dates at leading schools for psychiatry, 
made in March 1946, by Dr. Robert P. 
Knight of the Menninger Foundation, no 
two experts could agree on standards. 
They clashed, for example, on whether or 
not these points should disqualify a stu- 
dent: (1) suicide attempts, (2) sexual per- 
Version, (3) hypochondria, (4) history of 
alcoholism, (5) history of sexual intimacy 
with patients, and (6) tendency to cheat 
with money. Only one out of three in- 
structors thought the last two should be 
‘absolutely disqualifying.” 

Faced with the VA request for the final 
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word on this problem, the Menninger 
Foundation, with the help of Dr. William 
C. Menninger, wartime head of psychiatry 
for the Surgeon General of the Army, 
started a new analysis of psychiatric re- 
quirements. Last week, Veterans Admin- 
istration doctors gave NEWSWEEK a report 
on the project. 

The Slightly Abnormal? Leaning 
over backward to select only “normal” per- 
sonality types, the Menninger Foundation 
screened out training candidates for emo- 
tional instability, cold, rigid personality, 
intolerance, violent prejudices, lack of sym- 
pathy with others, and low intelligence. 

Of some 243 candidates, 97 were washed 
out under these regulations. A few border- 
line cases (those with slight anxieties, 
depressions, or low intelligence) were kept 
as calculated risks to check against selected 
students later on. 

Then the trainees were hustled off to 
be psychoanalyzed, to take the Rorschach 


.ink-blot tests, and to submit to group 


hypnosis. Finally, one by one, the candi- 
dates were shut into a room with a strange 
patient while instructors watched critical- 
ly through a one-way screen. 

After months of work, VA researchers 
were disappointed to find that despite 
careful screening, all the trainees did not 
measure up to requirements. Some dropped 
out; a few developed neuroses of their own. 
Then VA experts began to doubt the wis- 
dom of picking strictly “normal” people 
for psychiatric work. One analyst chiding- 
ly pointed out that some of the biggest 
contributions to psychoanalysis have been 
made by “distinctly abnormal people.” 
The researchers decided to relax their hy- 
pothesis and give the “slightly abnormal” 
a try. 

Menninger doctors will follow up those 
who fail, as well as the successful candi- 
dates, over a period of years before offer- 
ing a practical yardstick for picking psy- 
chiatrists. The trainees will also be rated 
by (1) patients and (2) fellow students. 
Their opinions will be included in the over- 
all ratings of each psychiatric candidate. 


Mushrooms vs. Mold 


To the long list ot potential rivals to 
penicillin, scientists last week added two 
new compounds of the Basidiomycetes 
group (Newsweek, June 23). The new 
antibiotics, which were found in wild 
mushrooms, were reported by Dr. William 
J. Robbins and his associates at the New 
York Botanical Garden and Columbia 
University in the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

Out of 332 species of mushrooms ex- 
amined by these botanists, 213 had definite 
germ-killing power, Dr. Robbins said. 
From one species, Pleurotus griseus, the 
researchers produced a substance called 
pleurotin, which is capable of checking the 
growth of staphylococcus as well as the 
tuberculosis germ in laboratory vessels. 
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From the second promising mushroom 
species, Polyporus biformis, came two 
antibiotics named biformin and biforminic 
acid. In laboratory tests, biformin has also 
proved effective against staphylococcus 
and tuberculosis germs. No human experi- 
ments have yet been made. ; 


Niacin in Diabetes 


In the School of Tropical Medicine at 
Calcutta, India, Dr. S. Banerjee, one of 
the researchers, produced diabetes in lab- 
oratory rats and rabbits by injecting a 
chemical, alloxan. This process was not 
new. Other scientists had suggested that 
improper handling of alloxan, and another 
chemical group called purines, in the 
human body might cause this stubborn 
and baffling disease. ; 

What earlier diabetes researchers did 
not know was this: The chemically pro- 
duced disease in the test animals could 
be checked by doses of nicotinic acid, or 
niacin, the pellagra-preventing vitamin. 
If human diets contained enough niacin, 
Dr. Banerjee wrote last week in the jour- 
nal Science, the vitamin might curb the ac- 
tion of alloxan and purines and thus “play 
some part in the prevention of diabetes.” 





International 
Medicine Dropper Baby: When 
Richard Mann was born a year 
ago in New Rochelle, N. Y., he 
was too fragile to weigh and had 
to be fed with a medicine drop- 
per. Last week, celebrating his 
first birthday, Richard tipped the 


scales at a normal 16 pounds. 
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Meteors by Radar 


As the Perseid meteors streaked on 
schedule across the night skies last week, 


astronomers learned of another persistent 
meteor shower no human eye had seen. It 


occurred over a period of three months, 
from May until early in August, Because 
these meteors appeared in the direction of 


the sun, daylight made them invisible. Dr. 
A. C. B. Lovell of the University of Man- 
chester discovered them by radar. Thus 
the echoes originally used to locate air- 
craft through the black of night are now 
serving to detect invisible shooting stars 
in the brightness of day. 


From Raft to Reef 


For almost fifteen weeks, starting April 
98, six young men from Norway and 
Sweden survived the battering of Pacific 
storms and the attacks of sharks and 
poisonous eels as they drifted on a raft 
westward from Peru (Newsweek, May 12). 
Now they are stranded on a tiny South 
Seas island, their raft shattered on the 
reef, with perhaps a long wait until a ves- 
sel can be chartered .in Tahiti to pick 
them up. 

Self-marooned, Thor Heyerdahl and his 
companions had accomplished their pur- 
pose. Heyerdahl had theorized that the 
South Seas islands had been settled not 
from Asia but from South America. He 
reasoned that prevailing winds and cur- 
rents would carry a raft 4,000 miles from 
Peru to the neighborhood of Tahiti—and 
precisely that happened in his trip. 

The frail balsa craft cracked up Aug. 7 


Bombs Against Fire: A series of experiments are 
now under way to modify principles of airborne 
attack to nip forest fires at their inception. Surplus 
jettisonable wing tanks, used during the war to 
carry extra gasoline, are filled with water (left). 
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on the coral reef of Baroia Atoll, in 
Tuamotu Archipelago, some 250 miles 
from Tahiti. The young explorers got 
ashore safely, taking along their supply of 
food and water, plus their radio trans- 


mitter, which last week was their only 
link with civilization, 


After the men return to the United 
States, Heyerdahl plans to publish a book 


on the trip and carry out a lecture tour, 


Fresh Out of Weeds 


“The way things are going now,” said 
the professor of agricultural science, “I 
wouldn’t mind going back and running a 
farm again myself.” 

The occasion for this remark was a re- 
port last week on a forward step in han- 
dling the farmer’s most back-breaking task 
—the removal of weeds. In the Kentucky 
and Indiana bottom lands watered by the 
Ohio and Green Rivers, where floods im- 
pregnate the soil with weed seeds, corn 
growers faced a disastrous situation this 
summer. Bad weather prevented early cul- 
tivation. By the time the corn was 2 feet 
high, it was hardly visible amid the giant 
ragweed. 

One farmer in the area turned to the 
new chemical weed killer, 2,4-D. This is a 
plant growth hormone, a magic chemical 
that forces a plant to grow in such a rapid, 
unbalanced way that in a few days or 
weeks it exhausts its own food supply and 
dies of starvation. 

Applying a solution containing a pint or 
less of the chemical per acre, the farmer 
completely eliminated the weeds. Others 
joined in the program. After a visit to the 
scene, Gilbert H. Ahlgren of the New Jer- 








sey State Agricultural Experiment Station 
announced that the chemical treatment, 
costing, $10,000, had saved 950,000 bushels 
of corn, worth more than $2,000,000. 
Along with this and similar reports of 


the amazing effectiveness of 2,4-D came 
warning, The New Jersey agricultural st. 


lion at Rutgers put a watch crystal of 2.4) 


powder uncer a glass case with a group 


potted tomato plants. The tiny amount of 


24-1) emanating from the powder wilted 
the tomatoes, 


What such contamination can do on an 
agricultural scale was shown in an un- 
planned experiment in Texas earlier this 
summer, Airplanes dusted 2,4-D over rice 
fields, and some of the stuff drifted over 
nearby fields of cotton, which is sensitive 
to the chemical. The resulting damage 
brought complaints to the floor of Con- 
gress. The Department of Agriculture ad- 
vises that 2,4-D should be dissolved in 
water or oil and carefully confined to the 
treated area. 


Expanding for the Atom 


The Army’s celebrated Manhattan En. 
gineer District, which produced the atom 
bomb, was formally dissolved last week, 
after turning over all its business to the 
civilian Atomic Energy Commission. Two 
years after Japan’s surrender and_a little 
more than a year after signature of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, reports of 
atomic expansion crackled last week from 
the AEC’s coast-to-coast research and 
production empire. 

Brookhaven: A power shovel clawed in- 
to the sandy soil of what was once Camp 
Upton, in the scrub-pine belt of central 





Se Seen . 
International Photos 


Special tail fins convert the tanks into bombs, 
and proximity fuses set off a shower at the right 
height above the fire. The test flights are carried 
out by a group assigned by the Air Force to work 
with officials of the United States Forest Service. 


Newsweek, August 25, 1947 
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You can PULL at least twice the 
load your truck is designed to 


CARRY and save these 3 ways: 
7 With Trailers on the job you can double your loads. 





Driver’s time is saved. Gasoline, oil, and maintenance . 


costs are lower, since one trip can do the work of two 
or more. 


2 One truck is cheaper to replace than two—and your 
Fruehauf will outlast several trucks. 


g When you adopt the modern, flexible Trailer method of 
hauling, your trucks work and earn constantly. Only the 
Trailers (the ‘‘detachable bodies’) need be left standing 
for loading and unloading. Thus, trucks do more work. 


You Name the Load—There’s a Fruehauf Built to Haul It! 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 


10 Factories —65 Factory Service Branches 
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2 OR MORE 
TRAILERS “ENGINEERED 


SAVE WITH THE “SHUTTLE SYSTEM” 


Only with Trailers can you save like this. One 
Trailer is left at the loading point, another at 
the unloading point, while the truck is enroute 
with a third. Thus, your truck needs never be 
idle—service is improved and delivery costs cut. 





A FEW OF THE MANY MODELS 
IN THE FRUEHAUF LINE 
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DEVILED HAM 


Here’s the finest flavor ever packed 
inacan ... UNDERWOOD’S... made 
from selected whole hams, minced 
and seasoned to perfection with 

nderwood’s own ogee a formula. 
A delicious food, truly without equal! 














LANE-WELL S 
COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share and an extra dividend of 10 
cenis per share on the common stock, 
payable September 15, 1947, to 
stockholders of record August 27, 1947. 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Acme 


Nazi Hummingbird: Two intermeshing, contrarotating double- 
bladed rotors distinguish this Flettner 282 which the Germans 
claimed would fly in heavy rain and windstorms. Air Force engineers 
are testing the radically designed helicopter at Wallingford, Pa. 


Long Island, preparing the site for the 
first nuclear chain-reaction pile of Brook- 
haven National Laboratory. In about a 
year, and after the expenditure of some 
$10,000,000, a flow of neutrons will yield 
fresh supplies of radioisotopes (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 11) for the research centers of 
the Northeast. 

Brookhaven’s mission is nonmilitary re- 
search, but Sumner T. Pike of the AEC 
took the occasion for a reminder: “Our 
principal job on the commission is to pro- 
vide bombs, and I am afraid it will be for a 
long time.” 

Hanford: Plutonium, the synthetic fis- 
sionable material for bombs, is produced 
in huge chain-reaction piles at the Han- 
ford Engineer Works, Richland, Wash., 
operated in wartime by du Pont and now 
by General Electric. The publicly disclosed 
part of the new program includes a camp 
for 10,000 or more construction workers, 
some 1,500 new permanent dwelling units, 
as well as schools, theaters, and stores for 
the makers of atom-bomb material. 

Knolls: Building began on the $20,000,- 
000 Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory near 
Schenectady, N.Y., to be operated for 
the government by General Electric. Its 
pile will be specifically designed to study 
the harnessing of useful power from the 
heat of nuclear fission. 

Argonne: “The most important single 
atomic research center in the world”—so 
an AEC spokesman described the Argonne 
National Laboratory, founded in 1942 un- 
der the deceptive name of the Metallurgi- 
cal Laboratory of the University of 
Chicago. It was here that the first atomic 
pile, forerunner of those at Hanford, 
Brookhaven, and Knolls, was built. But 
the laboratory has outgrown its facilities 
in the Argonne Memorial Forest and Cook 


County commissioners object to any fur- 
ther encroachment. 

So last February the AEC announced 
plans for a huge new site in nearby Du 
Page County. Some residents, fearing a 
change for the worse in their suburban 
area, protested strenuously. As of last week, 
the AEC planned to use its land-condem- 
nation powers: slowly and with ample no- 
tice in assembling the eventual 3,735-acre 
tract for Argonne. But it was fully deter- 
mined to go ahead. 

Canada and Britain: The only nuclear 
reaction piles known to exist in the world 
outside of the locations listed above are at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., Los Alamos, N.M., 
Chalk River, Ont., and the one announced 
last week at the former RAF airfield at 
Harwell, 12 miles south of Oxford, Eng- 
land. The Harwell pile is the first of three 
planned by Britain. The second is also 
scheduled tq start operations at Harwell 
next year, and the third will be constructed 
on the Cumberland coast. 


Prof. Know-Too-Much 


Is it treasonous to take a better job? 
Dr. Robert J. Moon, a native of Missouri 
and now assistant professor of physics at 
the University of Chicago, would like to 
know. At 36, he could become head of the 
physics department at McMaster Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, Ont. But for eight 
months, he disclosed last week, his pro- 
posed move has been held up. Reason: as 
an atomic scientist, Dr. Moon may know 
too much. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of Justice, he 
said, have not yet decided whether the 
Atomic Energy Act will permit him to 
work in Canada without being liable to . 
technical charges of treason. 


Newsweek, August 25, 1947 
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cainvel 


What the men in this photo are “plotting” is—their 
own safety. For this is a “safety meeting” conducted 
by a coal mine section foreman with his men to check 
on up-to-the-minute safety conditions. 

Meetings like this are held regularly by all section 
foremen in America’s progressive bituminous coal 
mines. They are just one phase of the never-relaxing 
safety program which has made coal mining now twice 
as safe as it was 40 years ago on the basis of man-hours 
worked—and more than four times safer if measured 
in tons mined. 

America’s bituminous coal mines are not only being 
operated with greater safety than ever before. . . but 
through skillful management and huge investments in 
mechanized equipment they are the most productive 
—and pay the highest wages —in the world, 


Important 


“UNDERGROUND 


meeting! 


LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000— 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses...at rentals below those 
ordinarily available to workers in other in- 
dustries. For example, newly built modern 
homes in the Appalachian region rent for 
as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 











Visual Hi Jinks 


At 8:30 a.m. April 22, 1946, a slow-spok- 
en, calculating Texan moved an inch closer 
to a WNBC microphone in New York and 
drawled: “Hi, Jinx.” A voice with all the 
foamy substance of a bubble bath an- 
swered: “Hello, Tex.” 

For undiscerning listeners the exchange 
marked the beginning of just another lo- 
cally broadcast husband-and-wife break- 
fast program, hardly a novelty in New 
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by some of the $50,250 grossed from Hi, 
Jinx) , surrounded by Van Gogh prints and 
blow-ups of ex-model Falkenburg, the Mc- 
Crarys were ready to take on television 
in a big way and to take it on at the point 
most sorely needed by the industry—pio- 
neering its shows. 

It is a proposition, McCrary explains, 
completely like wildcatting for oil in the 
West. “You’re always on the edge of dis- 
covering the right thing. We have suffi- 
cient capital in reserve now so that we 
can lose everything except Hi, Jinx and 





Jinx and Tex run through their lines before the microphone and televisor 


York radio (Newsweek, May 27, 1946). 
For John Reagan (Tex) McCrary and his 
cover-girl wife, Jinx Falkenburg, however, 
the moment was as auspicious as that usu- 
ally attending the laying of a cornerstone. 
Indeed, the Hi, Jinx show was the corner- 
stone on which McCrary intended to build 
a future in television. 

In a year and a half on the air, the Mc- 
Crarys won from radio the things they 
wanted. Their program, usually a rather 
intense discussion of world affairs with 
one or two guests, is rated somewhat more 
sprightly than most husband-and-wife 
radio shows. 

As summer replacement for Duffy’s 
Tavern, the McCrarys have gone network 
with a new show called Tex and Jinx 
(NBC, Wednesday, 9-9:30 p.m. EDT), 
adding $1,500 a week to their kitty. And 
they consider they now have the experi- 
ence to go after their ultimate ambition. 

Last week with a final daub of paint and 
the last flick of a newly hung drapery the 
offices of Tex-Jinx Productions, Inc., 
opened in Manhattan. The phone number 
was unlisted. And the East Side address 
was virtually unavailable. In their mod- 
ernistically furnished new offices (paid for 
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get along for six months. So we can gam- 
ble: gamble on our own health, gamble on 
our own money, and gamble on our ideas.” 

Sporting Dream: Seventeen months 
ago when the McCrarys moved into radio, 
television was still very much what it had 
been since 1931: the great American en- 
tertainment dream. Despite the ballyhoo, 
the sales talk, and the romanticizing about 
the future, there were only 8,000 to 10,000 
receiving sets in the entire United States. 
And when they broke down, few owners 
bothered to have them repaired. The ex- 
pense was hardly justified by the feeble 


programs which television offered as 
entertainment. 


Then two things happened. Television 
rediscovered sports, and sports fans liked 
televised baseball, football, boxing, and 
horse races enough to be willing to buy 
sets or patronize bars that bought them. 
At the same time good, reasonably priced 
television sets began trickling into the 
market. Although their sale at first was 
slow, this summer it spurted. Today there 
are 55,000 sets in the country (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 4), but many more are needed. 

For while sports had given television a 
much-needed shot-in-the-arm, it also helped 


meet 


create a mirage. To young, self-proclaimed 
visionaries like McCrary it looked as if the 
big money were right over the hill, waiting 
to be picked up by the first-comers. 

A few months ago McCrary found out 
that there was anything but money over 
the hill. The first hill, anyway. He had 
two television shows and both were losing 
instead of making money. For the stun. 
bling block in television’s road is the one 
that has been there from the start. Who 
is going to put up the big money that 
television shows will cost? , 

The obvious answer is advertisers, who 
doubtless will eventually pay as they now 
pay for radio shows. But right now they 
are not spending because there are not 
enough television sets to give them a big 
audience for their money. The public 
won’t buy enough sets—and hence create 
the audience—until there are good studio 
programs. And there won’t be good 
programs until television stations have 
enough money from advertisers to ex- 
periment and build them. 

What Stations? In addition to this 
vicious circle there are other handicaps. 
Though they might seem far more numer. 
ous from all the talk, there are only eleven 
commercial television stations on the air 
today—compared with more than 1,000 
radio stations. Strategically placed in 
eight large population areas—New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Schenectady, N.Y., Los Angeles, 
and Chicago—altogether these eleven tele- 
vision stations serve a potential audience 
numbering 26,966,121. 

But with the exceptions of Du Mont’s 
hookup between its Washington and New 
York stations, and NBC’s four-way con- 
nection uniting Washington, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Schenectady, there is no 
such thing as a television network. And 
how long it will be before television goes 


coast-to-coast depends on such staggering. 


economic factors as the cost of building 
more stations and laying connecting land 
lines or relay stations. Although the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission has 
granted 59 construction permits and ten 
experimental stations are now asking it 
for commercial licenses, what is done pro- 
gram-wise by the present eleven stations 
is likely to be the rule for the first years 
of nationwide television. 

What Programs? So far, aside from 
sports, that hasn’t been much. Inadequate 
sets, the talent shortage, a minimum of 
imagination, and the excessive heat from 
studio lights do not make programming 
any easier. 

Furthermore, music—without which en- 
tertainment can hardly be complete—is 
virtually denied television. For in 194), 
James Petrillo forbade members of his 
American Federation of Musicians to play 
for television until he could decide what 
rates he should demand. Since he still 
hasn’t decided, the guest “singers” seen 
today are merely mouthing words of" their 
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own records—played from a behind-the- 
scenes machine. ; 

As if all this weren’t burden enough, the 
big television stations are adopting radio’s 
creed on new programs: Don’t use it un- 
less it is sure-fire. Since no one knows what 
is sure-fire in television, the result is for 
the most part stultifying. 

Nevertheless some advertisers are show- 
ing interest. In July, the television indus- 
try had 75 sponsors—a significant figure 
considering that there were only 31 ac- 
count advertisers in all of 1946. A few of 
these, like U.S. Rubber and Standard 
Brands, are trying to work out their own 
program ideas. They are handicapped by 
lack of trained personnel. And those who 
are available must be willing to work 
mostly for love, since television salaries 
still are in the $50 to $100-a-week range. 

Otherwise the burden of responsibility 
for good television falls on the young in- 
dependents like Tex-Jinx Productions, 
Inc., which are willing to use outside mon- 
ey for building programs. 

Guests for Dinner: The McCrarys 
got in front of their first television camera 
last March. They were hired by Bristol- 
Myers, makers of Ipana and Minit-Rub, 
for one of the best time spots in television: 
WNBT, Sunday, 8-8:30 p.m., EDT. Put- 
ting on an interview-type show, the Mc- 
Crarys found their guests literally ate up 
Bristol-Myers’ $100-a-week fee—at after- 
the-show dinners. But the show started 
McCrary on his own in television. 

In June he switched the program to 
film. Shooting scenes in and around New 
York, McCrary edited it down to a twenty- 
minute show which he, with Jinx, narrated 
live. The effect was something like a home 
movie session. On Sept. 1, Bristol-Myers is 
withdrawing sponsorship, but last week 
McCrary was negotiating with another 
advertiser. 

McCrary spends $450: a week on the 
program. This includes the cost of film 
and salaries for cameraman and film cut- 
ter. The equipment, a 16-millimeter cam- 
era with all the trimmings, originally cost 
about $1,400. But McCrary regards it as 
a sound investment. For, like most tele- 
vision pioneers, he has come to regard 
film as the program answer—until a coast- 
to-coast network is completed and the big 
money starts rolling in. 

In May, the McCrarys were hired by 
Swift & Co. to entertain housewives. This 
program, called the Swift Home Service 
Club, put before the ladies’ eyes the same 
household hints that radio has been din- 
ning into their ears for twenty years. Pri- 
marily the show served as much-needed 
acting experience for the McCrarys. It also 
spoiled them for money since they got a 
collective $300 a week, which they were to 
learn was a big take for television. 

Hi, Jimx: The people who know Mc- 
Crary best have no doubt that he will 
make money from his television venture. 


Now just short of 3%, McCrary graduated ” 


August 25, 1947 


from Yale in 1932 and shortly thereafter 
went to work as a reporter for The New 
York World-Telegram. In 1935 he married 
Sarah Brisbane, daughter of Arthur Bris- 
bane, famous Hearst editor and columnist. 
After a brief stint on the Literary Digest 
in 1936, just before it folded, he went to 
The New York Daily Mirror as an assist- 
ant to Brisbane. Later he became the 
tabloid’s chief editorial writer. Brisbane 
died in 1936 and McCrary and Sarah were 
divorced in 1939. ‘ 
Tex left The Mirror, and a variety of 





_In 1939, as today, lighting and technical difficulties badgered television 


sidelines in radio and newsreels in 1941 to 
join the Army. He was photographic offi- 
cer and chief public-relations officer for the 
Mediterranean Allied Air Force, jumped 
with the American paratroopers in the in- 
vasion of Southern France and with British 
paratroopers in Greece, and later shifted 
to the Asiatic theater with a corps of Air 
Force correspondents. 

McCrary had met Jinx Falkenburg in 
1941 when he interviewed her for The 
Mirror. Often called the most photogenic 
girl in America, she was a cover girl many 
magazines over and a B-movie actress be- 
sides. She was the only daughter in one of 
the most athletic families in the country. 
With—and without—her brothers Bob and 
Tom she won several amateur tennis tro- 
phies and was practically unbeatable at 
any other sport. 

' The McCrarys were married on June 10, 
1945. Discharged from the Army soon 
afterward, Tex went to work making Jinx 
over to his ways. He made her the family 
accountant and later business bookkeeper 
so she would learn the problems of money. 
On the Hi, Jinx show, he sent her out as his 
legman to learn the business of reporting. 
It was a setup to which she took with en- 


‘ 
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thusiasm—she has yet to overcome an in- 
genuousness which some listeners find 
charming, others irritating. 

Today with their radio and television 
shows, the McCrarys have one of the busi- 
est schedules of any professional couple. 
Jinx took only two days away from the 
radio in July 1946 to bear John Reagan 
McCrary II—or Paddy as he is known 
to his friends, family and fans. Currently, 
Tex is working on a plan to take over the 
entertainment management of ten dining 
and dancing rooms in three New York ho- 


tels. Each room will be designed to appeal 
to a certain group: college kids, show busi- 
ness, or the sporting world. And Tex-Jinx 
Productions, Inc., will hire the entertain- 
ment. Tex figures this will have a twofold 
effect. Productions will make some money 
—and it will have a viewing board for fu- 
ture television talent. 

All in all, McCrary doesn’t think he is 
taking on too much. “The job I’m doing 
today is no more important than that of 
third assistant dispatcher at the Grand 
Central. It just takes more organization.” 


End of a Song 


The Middle West last week lost one of 
its best-known radio singers when Marion 
Claire made her farewell appearance as 
star of The Chicago Theater of the Air 
(Mutual, Saturday, 10-11 p.m., EDT). A 
protégée of Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
publisher of The Chicago Tribune, Miss 
Claire made her Chicago operatic debut in 
“La Bohéme” in 1928. For two years she 
had doubled in brass as director of The 
Tribune’s new FM station, WGNB. Now 
she would be free to do full-time duty with 
WGNB. 
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Setting Star 


Everyone thought Sheldon Sackett had 
driven a shrewd bargain last March when 
he took a $65,000 option to buy The Seat- 
tle Star for $400,000. In July he had al- 
most closed a deal to sell the liberal Star 
to David (Tommy) Stern III at a cool 
$100,000 profit (Newswrex, July 21). 
But Sackett let his option lapse July 31 
and The Star folded Aug. 13, after ar- 
ranging to sell its newsprint contract, cir- 
culation lists, and syndicated features to 
the rival Times for only $360,000. 


Brodie of The Chronicle 


When editors of the Army magazine 
Yank hired Howard Brodie in 1942, they 
had a natural for the job of artist-cor- 
respondent. Ever since he had produced a 
passable Peter Rabbit back in the second 
grade in his native Oakland, Calif., Brodie 
had been drawing. He studied art at 
Polytechnic High School in San Francisco; 
then, after graduation in 1932, went to 
work as an artist first with The Examiner 
and, three years later, with The Chronicle. 
Except for a brief interlude as a Life staff 
artist, up to the time Yank called him at 
27 he had spent six years drawing sports 
figures in and out of action for The 
Chronicle’s sports pages. 

After Brodie had a quick two weeks of 
Army basic training, Yank sent him to 
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Guadalcanal. There he lost his illusions 
about the glamour of war and picked up 
both malaria and jaundice. But in 1944 
he was in good enough shape to be shipped 
to Germany in time for the Battle of the 
Bulge and later to join the Ninth Army’s 
spearhead across Enrope. 

Student of Man: After his discharge 
in 1946, Brodie’s ambition was even great- 
er. “Somewhere during my years in the 
Army I had become concerned about my 
world and fellow man,” he admits. Back 
with The Chronicle, along with his old job 
he has conscientiously pursued a. stiff 
course of home study in figures and dra- 
pery and the vocabulary of art. He hopes 
this will eventually lead to a job as roving 
artist-reporter, the same sort of job his 
Stars and Stripes counterpart Bill Mauldin 
is doing now for United Feature Syndicate. 

Last week Brodie finished filling in for 
Cloyd Sweigert, The Chronicle’s editorial 
cartoonist, who was on vacation. Although 
Chronicle readers had no complaints, 
Brodie was glad to be through labeling his 
drawing “Asia” or “Colonialism” or 
“Draft Dodger.” 

He felt he had made his best contribu- 
tion to the editorial page on the fifth an- 
niversary of Guadalcanal. In three panels 
he showed the pre-invasion island in lush 
jungle growth, the palms falling as Amer- 
ican troops hit the beach in 1942, and then 
the American flag waving over scarred 
palms and rows of crosses. 

After the next three weeks of his own 
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Brodie prefers his wobbly fighters to editorial-page labels 
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vacation at California’s artist colony in 
Carmel, Brodie will get back on the job 
he likes best. “The sports department,” he 
claims, “is the only department in the 
newspaper where an opportunity to draw 
still exists.” 


Prewi Predicament 


During the war years Press Wireless, 
Inc., did a roaring business transmitting 
press reports, newscasts and radio photos 
in and out of the United States. But when 
the war ended and war correspondents re- 
turned home, its business volume dropped 
abruptly. In an effort to recoup, the corpo. 
ration last February asked the FCC for 
permission to transmit deferred commercial 
and administrative messages on press and 
radio operations at regular press rates. The 
FCC hearing has ended, but Prewi is still 
waiting for permission. 

Last week A. Warren Norton resigned 
his post as Prewi president “to devote 100 
per cent of my time to the presidency of 
Press Wireless Manufacturing Corp.” This 
manufacturing subsidiary is in the hole 
with liabilities of $1,566,118 .of which 
$231,141 is owed its parent concern. Sev- 
eral weeks ago it petitioned the United 
States District Court to carry on business 
subject to supervision by a court-appointed 
referee. Early this week Prewi followed 
suit, asking for three years to pay off its 
$1,205,946.27 debt. The court approved, 
enjoining two creditors’ proceedings against 
Press Wireless. Now Norton hopes to 
salvage the son to save the parent. 


Ruark’s Rage 


Scripps-Howard’s gadfly columnist, Rob- 
ert Ruark, turned up in Italy during a 
summer tour of Africa and Europe last 
week. His light brown mustache bristled 
at what he found there. Ruark, who used 
to reserve his most vitriolic attacks for 
women’s styles and Frank Sinatra, this 
time took potshots at Lt. Gen. John C. H. 
Lee, commander of United States forces in 
Italy. Lee, the columnist reported, was 
living “after the fashion of a mobile em- 
peror,” while enlisted men went without 
enough showers and recreation rooms. 

“Gen. Lee keeps a $14,000 trailer . . . He 
even has a private train [and] a specially 
equipped, silver-colored C-47,” Ruark 
raged. Moreover, he claimed, enlisted men 
in Lee’s command had to lackey for officers’ 
families and salute officers 100 yards away; 
GI’s were “blackjacked” into paying $4 to 
join the Fellowship of United States-Brit- 
ish Comrades, a veterans’ organization 
headed by Lt. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle. 

Attacks on General Lee are nothing 
new. He has always been unpopular, both 
for his stiff-backed devotion to old-line 
Army discipline and for his lavish tastes. 
His private train and high living as deputy 
theater commander in London in 1944 also 
brought growls from GI’s. But Scripps- 
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...Ut couldn’t be cleaner! 

Not even a pipeline’s complete protection, all the 
way from refinery to user, could deliver a cleaner, more sani- 
tary product than the sugar that’s shipped in multiwall paper 
bags! And that means most of America’s packaged sugar. 


Leading sugar companies have found that their 
most efficient and economical packaging, in large or small 
operations, is with St. Regis valve bag filling machines and 
low-cost, protective multiwall paper bags. With Multiwalls 
there’s no possibility of contamination in transit or in storage. 

Whether sugar goes in 100 lb. bags to the baker, 
the soft drink, candy, ice cream or other manufacturer ... or 
in 5 lb. or 10 lb. bags to the grocer for the housewife’s use 
— more and more sugar is being shipped in paper bags. And 
more and more of those bags are St. Regis Multiwalls. 


In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, St. Regis also 
manufactures: Printing, publication and specialty papers...“Tacoma” 
bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp ... Panelyte — St. Regis 
structural laminated plastic. 
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ST. REGIS PAPER 
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230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: Offices in New 
York ¢ Chicago © Baltimore © San Francisco and 20 other industrial centers. 


IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 
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CONSUMERS 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
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he St. Re gis Engineering Diviston Dikaas custom-built pac kaging systems to meet the requirements of different industries. 
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British Combine 


Lee wants an investigation too 


Howard newspapers bannered Ruark’s 


twice-told tales. The United Press, PM, 
and the Communist Daily Worker supplied 
corroborating details. Seripps-Howard 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

stories implied that General Lee was ready’ 
to retire because of Ruark’s goading, al- 
though Lee had registered his intention of 
resigning with the War Department last 
February. 

In New York the Scripps-Howard World- 
Telegram’s front-page headline bellowed: 
“Gen. Bradley Sailing to Sift Ruark 
Charges Against Lee.” On July 18, about a 
month before Ruark even started his Ital- 
ian tour, the White House had announced 
Bradley’s trip to Europe to inspect United 
States installations in European and Medi- 
terranean theaters—including Italy. 

General of the Army Eisenhower, back 
from his inspection of Alaskan defense 
bases, told newsmen that General Lee had 
requested an investigation of his adminis- 
tration. “We'd do it if for nothing else 
than to defend the officer himself,” Eisen- 
hower added. 
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schools get scrubbed behind the ears, too 


If it's any consolation to Junior, he 
has plenty of company in his clean- 
ing problems, Right now, his school 
is being made spick-and-span for his 
arrival in September. 

Mops and sponges are busy in 
classrooms and corridors, in locker 
rooms, kitchens, cafeterias and dormi- 
tories. For clean walls reflect more 
light for youthful eyes. Clean floors 
cut down germs and bacteria. 

To make it easier to safeguard the 
health of pupils, more and more super- 
intendents are using Wyandotte 


Cleaning Compounds. These are 
specialized to meet every school need 
. » » Whether it be maintenance clean- 
ing, dishwashing, or germicidal pro- 
tection in locker rooms and showers. 


There are dozens of Wyandotte 
Products doing quick, safe and effi- 
cient work in a wide variety of clean- 
ing fields—including hospitals, hotels, 
dairies and railroads. No matter what 
your cleaning problem may be, Wyan- 
dotte has the product for the job— 


and a trained representative nearby | 


when you need help or service. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning compounds for 
business and industry. Wyandotte 

is also one of the world’s major pro- 
ducers of soda ash, caustic soda, bicar- 
bonate of soda, chlorine, dry ice, and 
calcium carbonate. Wyandotte produces 
glycols and related compounds, 

certain aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tives and other organic intermediates. 


yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF, 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan © Offices in Principal Cities 
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Spiraling Ever Up and Up 


For industry and the consumer there 
was no relief in sight. Price increases last 
week continued with the steady patter of 
rain on the roof. The cost of doing business 
and the cost of living were rising steadily 
above previous flood levels. 

Republic steel upped pig-iron prices $3 
a ton, the second advance in less than a 
month. Cement prices edged up 10 cents 
a bag. Baldwin Locomotive and General 
Motors told railroads they must pay 6 
per cent more for new Diesel locomotives. 

Meat had turned to gold. For the fourth 
straight week, retail prices were higher, 
touching the same peaks they had hit at 
the end of the OPA. In Boston, choice 
steaks sold at $1.50 to $1.75 a pound. 
Steers, selling at a top of $34.25 a hundred- 
weight at Chicago, promised even higher 
prices to come. 

Meat would come to market in more 
plentiful quantities this fall, said the De- 
partment of Agriculture. But corn, the 
staple cattle fattener, was hit by heat and 
drought. Corn prices were hovering near 
the unheard-of figure of $2.40 a bushel. It 
meant that next year meat supplies would 
be smaller and even higher in price. 

Other cost-of-living increases were in the 
making. Manufacturers buying worsteds 
for next spring’s coats and suits were pay- 
ing 10 to 12 per cent more. For men, the 
higher cost of worsteds and rayon linings 
forecast a $2.50 to $5.00 increase in the 
price of suits. Women buyers would have 
to pay more for their clothes too. 

Those waiting for new cars heard similar 


news from Detroit. The Chrysler Corp. 
boosted its entire line $75 to $130 to cover 
increased labor and material costs. Kaiser- 
Frazer upped the price of its Kaiser special 
by $99. Of the major producers only Ford 
was left holding the old price line—prob- 
ably not for long. 

Washington could do little to stem the 
downpour. There was no noticeable letup 
after the President’s authorization of a 
Justice Department probe into possible 
criminal collusion among businessmen to 
raise prices (see page 15). 

If the investigation went far enough it 
would probably discover an interesting cul- 
prit: 140,000,000 Americans with bigger 
incomes and reckless determination to get 
their share of the available goods. Despite 
crazily soaring meat prices, per capita con- 
sumption this year would be 3 pounds 
greater than last, and the highest in 38 
years, said the Department of Agriculture. 
The consumer and his ready supply of dol- 
lars had made the prewar price level as 
outdated as the horse and buggy. 


RAILROADS: 


Fight.on Freight 


Robert R. Young, board chairman of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, was no 
ordinary gadfly. He had shown an_.extra- 
ordinary talent for making his attacks on 
fellow railroad owners and managers sin- 
gularly infuriating. 

Last week he hit a new high. In full-page 








































































Cushing 


Agreements among competitors, charges Young, keep freight cars short 
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newspaper ads, the C & O caricatured 
railroad managements as paunchy, top- 
hatted, diamond-stickpinned capitalists 
slumbering in smug stupor. In accompany- 
ing taunts and sideswipes, the ad charged 
that millions of bushels of food might rot 
in the fields because the nation was short 
of freight cars. In face of this shortage, 
the C & O said, there appeared to be 
agreements among the railroads to slow 
down freight trains. 

Young’s ad cited an example: “There 
are eight important routes by which you 
can ship ‘fast’ freight from California to 
Chicago. These routes vary in length as 
much as 450 miles. But curiously, the 
time schedule for each of the eight jis 
exactly 118 hours—and 30 minutes.” The 
ad then urged: “Demand that our trains 
be scheduled not merely to suit the private 
deals of the railroads but . . . the whole 
public.” 

The Pacesetter: Within 24 hours, 
William T. Faricy, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads and spokes- 
man for the predominantly anti-Young 
industry, made a hot reply: The Chicago 
to California railroad with the shortest 
route sets the pace. The others, forced to 
make the same time, do so by cutting 
down the size of their trains and speeding 
them up. “If Mr. Young thinks he has a 
good idea, the place for him to try it out 
is on the C & O which operates unusually 
heavy tonnage trains at relatively slower 
speeds.” 

There was no question but that Young 
had hit his fellow railroaders where it 
hurt. Were the similar freight schedules 
between Chicago and the West Coast a 
product of mtense competition, as the AAR 
claimed? Or were they—as the Justice 
Department has been inclined to believe— 
part of the “lazy life of the monopolist”? 

But if Young had made a point, many 
believed he also stretched it. Only a few 
thought that a change in the schedules 
could actually contribute much toward re- 
lieving the freight-car shortage. The AAR, 
in fact, had marshaled long rows of car 
statistics to prove that it wouldn’t. 

One fact could not be disputed: Young's 
heckling campaign was. still very much 
alive. 





Up in the Vista-Dome 


Long before the 9 a.m. departure hour, 
ticket-holders on the Burlington Railroad’s 
Morning Zephyr to St. Paul-Minneapolis 
gathered in the Chicago Union Station on 
Aug. 9. When the gates opened, they made 
a rush down the passenger platform. The 
fleetest 48 passengers grabbed seats within 
glass-enclosed roofs atop two shiny new 
coaches. The occasion was the first regu- 
larly scheduled run of the Burlington’s 
long-publicized Vista-Dome cars. 

As the Zephyr pulled out, the passengers 
in the Domes settled themselves for a 
penthouse view of the countryside. “It’s 
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YORK cools the Columbia River 
for Atomic Energy Control 


The mightiest river of the Northwest, 
and one of the nation’s coldest, isn’t 
big enough or cold enough to cool the 
chain-reacting piles at Hanford, 
Washington, which produce Pluton- 
ium from Uranium. 


To help the Columbia meet its 
atomic responsibilities, York engi- 
neers designed, built and installed 
a 24,000 horse power mechanical cool- 
ing system. This is the world’s largest 
to date, four times as large as a 
previous record-holder ... the York 
system that cools the U. S. Capitol, 






the House and Senate Office buildings. 

At the other end of the atomic 
scale, special York equipment con- 
trols the temperature, humidity and 
purity of the air in tiny laboratories 
in four of the large, completely air 
conditioned buildings at Oak Ridge. 
In these cells of top-secret scientific 
investigation, accuracy of control is 
beyond all previous standards. 

Such versatility in the broad field 
of mechanical cooling dramatizes 
three facts that recommend you con- 
sider York first in solving problems 





in air conditioning or refrigeration: 


1. The wide range of York equipment as 
to function, type and capacity assures 
selection of the right unit for the right 
place, no matter how large or how small. 


2. The aggregate installed capacity of 
York mechanical cooling for commercial 
use exceeds that of any’ other manu- 
facturer. 


3. York research—already responsible for 
so many important advances—has been 
accelerated and intensified . . . an assur- 
ance of the lasting value of York equip- 
ment. York Corporation, York, Penna. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING 


SINCE 1885 
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Only Elmer the bull remains calm about Elsie’s new calf 


like touring the country in a convertible 
with the top down,” said one, “except the 
temperature is controlled and there’s no 
wind.” A former Army flier thought Vista- 
Dome travel held “all the thrill of hedge- 
hopping with none of the risks.” A bald- 
headed traveler, after two hours’ riding 
under the heat resistant, non-glare safety 
glass, noted wonderingly: “My bald spot 
isn’t even pink.” 

The Burlington has 40 additional Vista- 

Dome coaches on order with the Budd 
Co. Ten will travel the 427-mile Chicago- 
. Twin Cities route. The rest are for runs 
out to Denver, Salt Lake City, and San 
Francisco. It will be some time before 
New Yorkers see the new coaches even if 
fastern lines adopt them—their 15-foot 
10-inch domes would not at present clear 
overhead fixtures in Grand Central or 
Pennsylvania stations. 


ADVERTISING: 


Congratulations, Elsie 


Born: Tuesday, Aug. 12, at 5:47 am., 
to Exsie, the Borden Cow, and Eumer, 
her consort, at their residence, the Moor- 
denier Farms in East Schodack (near Al- 
bany), N. Y., a bouncing baby bull. 


For obvious reasons, Elsie’s new calf 
could never mean as much in promoting 
the sale of the Borden Co.’s milk products 
as his mother does. But he would lend 
fresh impetus to a unique promotional 
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‘ampaign which has made his mother’s 
name and reputation the most highly 
prized asset of a $200,000,000 business. 

Unlike the carefully planned birth of 
her son, Elsie’s own debut was almost ac- 
cidental. She began her extralactific career 
when the Borden Co. tried to humanize its 
medical-journal advertisements by having 
a personable bovine sell its dairy products. 
After the physicians, a notoriously case- 
hardened lot, fell heavily for the Borden 
ads, it was only a matter of time before 
Elsie became Borden. 

By 1940, ensconced in a frilly boudoir 
decorated in barn colonial style, she was 
the most popular exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair, topping even the General 
Motors Futurama. That year she also be- 
came the world’s first “lactress,” playing 
the role of Buttercup in RKO’s movie 
“Little Men.” 

Elsie Is Immortal . . . When the 
original Elsie died in 1941, in harness so 
to speak (in an automobile accident while 
traveling by truck from her farm to a 
dinner at Sardi’s, New York theatrical 
restaurant), Borden’s advertising depart- 
ment was faced with a crisis. It seemed 
like the end. 

But a new Elsie was soon chosen and 
the promotion continued without missing 
a stride. By 1945, a Psychological Corp. 
recognition study showed that while 43 
per cent of the people queried recognized 
Van Johnson and 48 per cent were aware 
of Albert Einstein, 58 per cent knew Elsie. 
Last year, 63 per cent recognized Elsie, 









while only 60 per cent recognized her 
nearest competitor, Jane Russell. 

Borden has no certain measure of how 
much Elsie has helped business. It does 
know that enough children have insisted 
that their mothers buy Elsie’s milk to make 
an appreciable contribution to Borden’s 
sales—which doubled between 1941 and 
1946. 

Last month, a little girl showed up at 
Borden’s to model an ad. To divert her 
during a dull moment, one of the execu- 
tives read from the children’s book that 
Borden’s has put out about Elsie. Its 
moral: boys and girls who don’t drink milk 
are no friends of lovable Elsie. The next 
time the Borden executive saw the child, 
her perturbed mother beckoned him aside 
for a moment to ask: “Is it possible for 
children to drink too much milk? My lit- 
tle girl is going to the icebox for milk at 
every opportunity.” 

- - - But Elsie Is Human: No single 
individual is responsible for Elsie. Like 
Topsy, she just growed. Her parents are 
some 22 ad executives, each of whom con- 
tributed his bit. This week, for the first 
time, Borden’s released the carefully 
guarded directives which govern Elsie’s 
copywriters and artists. Some excerpts: 
“Elsie the Cow is human in an earthy, 
robust way, but definitely feminine . . . 
She is completely natural—uninhibited, 
outspoken, and frank, but . . . in speech or 
action Elsie is never slangy in the 1947 
sense, never common or vulgar .. . She is 
over all essentially a pleasant, lovable 
character calculated to amuse all manner 
of people. She ‘sells’ with a fairly light 
delicate touch—she is never so aggressive 
in her selling as to build up resentment.” 

Less than 24 hours after her accouche- 
ment, Elsie was reinstalled in her travel- 
ing boudoir, currently at the giant New 
York department store, R. H. Macy & Co. 
On Thursday 10,000 people, as many kid- 
dies as came to see Macy’s Santa Claus on 
an average December day, braved the 
broiling August heat to visit Elsie and 
offer congratulations. 

On Sept. 1, Borden’s planned to launch 
a contest, offering $25,000 in cash prizes, 
for a name for Elsie’s baby. Only Elmer, 
the family sire, a bull so bereft of normal 
animal passions that he became a parent 
by artificial insemination, took his new 
offspring calmly. 


Pain Killer 


The adless Reader’s Digest, which holds 
the debunking of advertising claims a good 
midsummer sport, last month took a crack 
at aspirin. The conclusion of Roger Wil- 
liam Riis’s article in the July issue was 
clear and simple: “Since practically all 
aspirins are identical, save money by buy- 
ing the cheapest.” 

To the aspirin industry, this should have 
been anathema. But to Baldwin & Mer- 
mey, advertising agency for Bayer Aspirin, 
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Look at it this way 


Looking through knotholes is one way to save 
money. But when you buy trucks, there’s a better 
and more satisfactory way. 


It’s to buy trucks that fit your job... “‘Job-Rated’”’ 
trucks built by Dodge. For proof, look at the facts: 


Fact 1— Each Dodge “Job-Rated’’ truck (175 basic 
chassis models) is designed to fit a specific hauling 
or delivery job. It’s built for the loads it will carry. 


Fact 2— To insure performance with economy your 
Dodge truck will have ‘‘Job-Rated” power ... the 
right one of seven great Dodge truck engines. 


Fact 3— For safety, and for long brake life, your 
Dodge truck will have ‘‘Job-Rated” brakes of the 
right type and size. 


Fact 4— For lasting dependability your Dodge 
truck will have a “Job-Rated” frame, transmission 
and clutch. Axles, gear ratios, springs and tires will 
be “‘Job-Rated.” All will fit your job. 


These facts add up to benefits you can’t afford to 
overlook: Money-saving operation .. . and depend- 
able, longer-lasting trucks. And, to enjoy these 
benefits, see your Dodge dealer now .. . for the 
truck that fits your job. 


TRUCK SERVICE, TRUCK PARTS... IMPORTANT, TOO! 


Your Dodge dealer is interested in your continued 
satisfaction: First, by selling you a truck that fits your 
job; Second, by giving you dependable Dodge truck 
service; Third, by providing truck parts that are iden- 
tical with original Dodge “‘/ob-Rated” truck parts. 


eee ONLY DODGE BUILDS Hered TRUCKS 
175 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97° OF ALL HAULING Nf0S 
(LIGHT DELIVERY UNITS TO BIG, HEAVY-DUTY HAULERS } 


DODGE /42"TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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another statement from the same article 
gelled opportunity. Within a month the 
frm had blanketed cities across the coun- 
try with ads quoting The Digest: “Aspirin 
ix probably the safest and most efficient of 
the pain killers.” 

Discreetly omitted by Bayer, maker of 
one of the highest-priced aspirins, was the 
advice to buy the cheapest brand. 
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| Bumper Holdout 


Kansas. the nation’s largest wheat pro- 
ducer, had reaped the bumper crop of all 
time in a year of peak prices. But where 
was the wheat? 

Joe Lutz. Triple A chairman in Ford 
County. said he was holding most of his 


crop. “Pve got 28,000 bushels stored on 


the farm. ['ll probably sell in the spring. 
At least I won't sell until after the first 
of the year.” 

Ailiff Neel of Windom, who harvested 
1,000 acres of wheat this year, was holding 
18.000 bushels in storage. “A lot of us,” 
Neel said, “horsed around last year and 
the year before and lost out on the spring 
price rise. Now, a good many that I 
know are holding back their grain until 
spring, in the hope that they can get in 
on the big money.” 

Buttressing the determination of farm- 
ers in Kansas and elsewhere to hold on to 
their harvest was the fact that if they 
sold their wheat before the first of the 
year, they would put themselves into <lis- 
advantageously high income-tax brackets. 
In 1948 taxes might be lower. And even 
if prices declined while they held on to 
their crop, they had protection. The 
government’s support price guaranteed the 
growers at least $1.83 per bushel when- 
ever they wanted it. 

Last week, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, while admitting some withholding, 
blamed a shortage of transportation for 
the slow movement of the crop to market. 


ALUMINUM: 


Battle for Business 


Steel might be going up, but aluminum 
was coming down. Price cuts averaging 
20 per cent on aluminum shingles. siding, 
roofing, and ceiling panels were announced 
last week by the Reynolds Metals Co. 
Almost simultaneously, a new general- 
purpose aluminum sheet, advertised as 
selling at 15 per cent less than anything 
comparable, was placed on the market 
by Henry J. Kaiser’s Permanente Products 
Corp. 

The price cuts were part of an all-out 
drive by the aluminum makers for business 
to support their war-swollen production 
capacity of nearly 650,000 tons annually— 
three times the peak prewar output. Only 
the Aluminum Co. of America. founder 
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and _ still the colossus of the industry,* 
had not yet slashed prices. But the in- 


_dustry consensus was that it would soon 


have to. 

For Alcoa also was scratching hard for 
new customers, particularly in the metal- 
starved construction field, which since the 
war had supplanted transportation as al- 
uminum’s biggest consumer. The Cupples 
Co. of St. Louis, Alcoa’s sole agent for 
the sale of roofing and siding, was waging 
an unprecedented summer merchandising 
drive through rural areas, using high-pres- 
sure advertising, a customer service bu- 
reau, and contact salesmen. 

Spearheading and providing color for 
the drive were four miniature aluminum 
barns hitched up behind automobiles as 
trailers. Cupples dealers planned to «lis- 
play the 24-foot-long barns at 30. state 
and sectional fairs in hope of selling some 
5.000.000 fairgoers on aluminum’s  light- 





Aleoa still owns or controls 50.6 per cent of the 
capacity to produce virgin aluminum and ts.4 per 
cent of the facilities for fabricating aluminum 
sheets. 

Reynolds and Kaiser, which bought and leased 
Alcoa-built plants as war surplus in early 1946, 
now control 29.4 and 20 per cent respectively of the 
production capacity, and 29.9 and 18.5 per cent of 
the sheet-fabrication facilities. 
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weight, heat-reflecting, and noncorrosive 
attributes. 

That the dealers would have good hunt- 
ing seemed likely on the strength of 
Cupples’s postwar sales record: In_ the 
last eighteen months, more than 400,000 
farm buildings have been covered with Al- 
coa roofing and siding. 


Drought in the Tanks 


On Aug. 12, Detroit’s sixth and sev- 
enth police precincts ran out of gasoline. 
Police Commissioner Ballenger reported 
that in 24 hours ail the city’s police cars 
would be fuelless, and he threatened to 
seize gas from private automobiles if nee- 
essary. Other city-run vehicles were in the 
same fix. The Detroit Street Railways 
Commission said it would have to pull its 
buses off the streets unless relief came 
within hours: fire engines and garbage 
trucks might also be immobilized for lack 
of gas. 

The crisis was over within 24 hours. 
After the Detroit City Council gave more 
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Work or Else: Determined back-to-workers advance toward a 
picket line at Clinton Machine Co., Clinton, Mich. Minutes later 
they tangled with strikers in a free-for-all which injured eight. 
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Water Trucks: Trailerships, Inc., held a grand between New York and Albany. But the AFL 
opening for photographers to inaugurate overnight Teamsters Union refused to drive the trucks to the ft 
truck-trailer transport service on converted LST’s docks, so the vessels sailed empty from both cities. i 
£ 
n 
j. 
than a hint that it might force filling sta- | most critical area,and temporary shortages Congressional Limited and the Baltimor fv 
tions to limit their business to four hours are expected there in supplies of gasoline & QOhio’s Royal Blue passenger trains. ¢ 
daily, retail dealers put pressure on pro- and burning oils. The situation is better Scores of passengers placed calls from } 
ducers. The result was a promise that in the East, where foreseen requirements booths in the trains’ lounge cars. Con- ( 

sufficient gasoline would be diverted to 


the city to end the drought. 

Empty Pumps: Detroit was casualty 
No. 1 in a nationwide oil and gas short- 
age which was developing about as had 
been predicted (NEWSWEEK, June 2). Be- 
fore October rolled around, said Robert 
Friedman of the Interior Department's 
oil and gas division, other Midwest cities 
would be suffering the same. shortage. 
In Chicago, an oil-industry spokesman 
warned it was doubtful “whether the sup- 
plies can last through the summer.” He 
predicted that some filling stations might 
have to lock their pumps. 

On Aug. 15, top oil-industry and govern- 
ment representatives met in Washington 
and heard appeals from the Army and 
Navy for replenishment of their critically 
short fuel supplies. 

As the week ended, the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, which speaks for the 
industry, released its latest survey of the 
situation. According to the API: 
> The nation’s proved crude-oil reserves 
are at a record high of 20,873.560,000 
barrels. Refineries are also operating at a 
peak rate—90.8 per cent of capacity. Sup- 
ply is therefore ample to meet the record 
demand for 2,092,400,000 barrels in 1947 
(7 per cent greater than in the peak war- 
time year of 1945). 
> However, insufficient facilities for gather- 
ing, transporting, and distributing pe- 
troleum products prevent supply from 
meeting demand. Shortages of steel and 
electrical equipment have delayed produc- 
tion of necessary barges, pipelines, and 
tank cars. It may take a year before the 
lag is overcome and the supply-demand 
meeting takes place. 
> The API's forecast: the Midwest is the 
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will be met, provided the coming winter 
is not abnormally cold and there is no 
shortage of coal for fuel. The Gulf area 
and West Coast have no cause for worry. 


COMMUNICATIONS: 


Talk as You Travel 


On a railroad train speeding at 80 miles 
an hour between Washington and New 
York last Friday, a businessman picked 
up a telephone, gave a number, and 
reached his Washington office. The first 
public telephone service for passengers on 
moving trains was a working reality. 

The service was inaugurated simultane- 
ously on the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
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Kaiser: No sympathy from the RFC 


nections were completed quickly and, de- 
spite some static, normal conversation was 
possible. 

Theoretically at least, the passengers 


could call any of the world’s 52,000,000 § 


telephone subscribers. The calls went out 
from the train by radio to the nearest of 
the Bell System’s land radio-telephone 
stations. There they were routed onto 
land trunk wires. Charges ran from 30 
to 40 cents for local calls, and were 
standard person-to-person rates for long 
distance. 

On Aug. 22, the Pennsylvania will put 
the service on two more New York-Wash- 
ington passenger trains. The New York 
Central and the Chesapeake & Ohio plan 
to install experimental phones this fall. 

To users of the new service, the roads 
gave one word of caution: Despite the 
super de luxe setting, the service brings 
back the old party line with a vengeance. 
Anything said on a train-phone connec- 
tion can be heard by all other mobile tele- 
phone subscribers within 25 miles. 


STEEL: 


Paying for Fontana 


U.S. Steel’s good fortune, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. decided, was 
Henry Kaiser’s hard luck. To the RFC, a 
loan was a loan, not a gift. 

Granted that U.S. Steel had been able 
to buy in the government’s wartime Ge- 
neva, Utah, steel mill at 20.9 cents on the 
dollar at public auction. Still, the RFC 
couldn’t see why it should write off $85,- 
000,000 of the $105,000,000 which it lent 
Kaiser to build his Fontana, Calif., plant. 
Kaiser’s claim that Fontana as a wartime 
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—— 


plant, merited the same treatment as 
Renee left the RFC cold. 

As the RFC denied his appeal last week, 
it appeared that the man who had brought 
steelmaking to the West would have to 
live with his new low-cost competitor and 


HE like it. 








Trends and Changes 


The Pay-Off: Second-quarter cash divi- 
dends, said the Commerce Department, 
had outdistanced any similar period in 
history. Publicly reported payments to 
stockholders reached $1,157,500,000 com- 
pared with the previous record of $999,- 




















HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW 
WHAT'S NEW AND GOOD IN THE STORES? 


900,000 in the second quarter of 1946. You can catch new things as they come — Better Homes & Gardens combs the 
Buying: Two luxury industries emerged market for you every month for everything that’s new, good, practical, time- 
from an eight-month slump at trade shows Saving, worksaving — or that just makes life more pleasant at home. 


in New York City. Luggage and leather- 
goods manufacturers booked five times as 
much business as at any previous show. 





Don’t miss, in the September issue: 
How’s Your Plumbing — just one 
article that can turn out to be worth 











At the jewelry show, buying for fall trade a good many dollars to you because {| a 
Itimore was brisk. Despite a 20 per cent rise in it can save you from a lot of mistakes ( (| DTN 
trains, [= diamond prices, members of the American and expensive shortsightedness. UU ' 
from National Retail Jewelers Association pre- AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE and Gardens 
. Con- dicted a $1,000,000,000 business this year. CIRCULATION OVER 3,000,000 
nd, de- Airlines: Flight time from New York a 
= to London will be cut to fourteen hours P.S. Advertisers, please note: 100% of the kind of service readers want works not 
this month when Pan American Airways only for our whole editorial policy but for you, too. Shall we show you how? 
sengers starts daily nonstop service eliminating 
100,000 H Newfoundland and Eire. 
nt out @ Trade: Sugar-exporting Cuba, accord- ona 
rest of ing to the New York Journal of Com- 


»phone merce, was the only country to report an 
| onto export surplus in its foreign trade with the Solve Every M © Vv 3 “Al G a R 0 34 L E M 
mm 30 United States during the first half of 1947. 


were Cuba shipped the United States $16,100,- by having Greyvan handle all details 


r long 000 more than it imported. 
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Wash- 
What’s New 
» plan 
ul. For Beauties: A_ ball-point lipstick 
roads has been introduced by Frank Charmel, 
e the Inc., of New York City. According to the 
rings maker, the wax-free non-smudge lip rouge, 
ance. in six shades, gives lips a free, uncaked 
nnec- feeling. The refillable, leakproof applica- 
- tele- tor cuts waste and provides faster drying. 
For Children: The Mercury Industrial e Moving household furnishings to another city is no 

Corp. of New York City is making a four- problem at all when you have Greyvan do the job. 

teen-piece toy truck that flies apart on Greyvan handles every detail... uses the most modern 

bumping the bumper. A child can imme- methods and equipment... takes extra care with your 

diately reassemble the parts. furnishings, at no extra cost! Call your Greyvan repre- 

| For Industrialists: To eliminate tedi- sentative today for complete information. 

econ- ous maneuvering by fork-lift trucks to 
was drop a load on an exact spot, the ‘Tow- The Choice of Americas 
Cs motor Corp. of Cleveland has developed Leading Traffic Managers THIS HELPFUL BOOKLET FREE 

an accessory attachment which provides Get FREE booklet, "How to Prepare for : 
able seven inches of sidewise shift. Long Distance Moving,” from Greyvan : 
Ge- For Painters: Charles Hardy, Inc. of ‘Sao aun oe nal coon fe ; 
| the New York City is manufacturing paint GREYVAN LINES, INC. : 
RFC with a stainless-steel powder base. The sidieiiencdiniadameitse. ae ; 
385,- brush-on paint is reported to increase s = sNAME _* 2g 3 
lent working life of surfaces exposed to corré- ; STREET YS ; 
fant. sion by strong chemicals as much as four : 3 ocity ye : 
time times. GREYVAN LINES, INC. iiicccsococccscsccsessecegectocesccscesescscccocesce esses 
veek August 25, 1947 L 65 
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in your product? 


It’s surprising how many food products 
contain water—almost all of them. Exam- 
ples: Bacon contains 20% water; butter, 
15.5%; cream cheese, 53.3%; pork, 42%; 
asparagus, 949%; sausage, 44.8%; shad, 
70.2%; ice cream, 62%. (Figures from U. S. 
Department of Agriculture.) 

Wrapping these moist products used to 
be a problem. If ordinary paper were used 
it became weak from moisture and soon 
went to pieces. But then Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment came along and solved the 
problem. Patapar can take any amount of 
wetting and like it. It gives lasting protec- 
tion to moist products. 


Patapar is strong 
when wet...resists 
grease, too 


Yes, you can soak Patapar in water as long 
as you want—even boil it—and it will come 
out intact and strong. Patapar has the qual- 
ity of grease-proofness, too. When it comes 
in contact with fats, grease or oils, it resists 
penetration. 


Here’s how others use it 


Patapar does an endless variety of jobs. As 
a food wrapper it protects products like 
butter, sausage, fish, frozen foods. Druggists 
use it for ointment pads. It makes attractive 
sanitary milk bottle hoods. It replaces oiled 
silk. Motor oil containers are lined with it. 
It’s used for packaging putty. Hair waving 
pads are made with it. It’s used for rubber 
mold liners. These are just 
a few of Patapar’s hundreds 
of uses. 

Patapar .is furnished 
plain or printed with brand 
names and colorful designs. 


BUSINESS MEN: For more in- 
formation about Patapar 
and its applications write 
on your business letterhead 
for booklet N. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 
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HE British press regarded the re- 
eel economic proposals of Prime 
Minister Attlee as “inadequate” and 
“vague.” The Opposition called them 
“totalitarian.” But very few pointed out 
that, wholly apart from their effect on 
human liberties, the economic remedies 
put forward by the Prime Minister were 
precisely the opposite of 
those that the — situation 
called for. 

The fundamental trouble 
with the British economy to- 
day is governmental “plan- 
ning” itself. The British Gov- 
ernment has refused to let 
the free market work. And 
when the policy of govern- 
ment restriction breaks down, 
Mr. Attlee, far from recog- 
nizing that the past restrictions have 
brought about the present collapse, 
opines that ‘“‘as things have turned out, 
we have perhaps moved too far and too 
fast” in the direction of restoring “free- 
dom of individuals to undertake the 
kind of work that they prefer.” 


r. ATTLEE thinks the trouble with 
England is “a world shortage of 
dollars.” The mistaken nature of this 
complaint was pointed out in this col- 
umn last week. He is equally mistaken 
in complaining of the provisions in the 
American loan agreement for sterling 
convertibility and for non-discrimina- 
tion against American goods. Both these 
provisions were sound in themselves. It 
is chiefly because of its own economic 
controls, particularly over sterling, that 
it has been difficult for the British Gov- 
ernment to fulfill these provisions. 
“Definite targets,” declares the Prime 
Minister reassuringly, “are being set 
for basic industries.” But definite tar- 
gets were set long ago, and were simply 
not achieved. Mr. Attlee seems to think 
that if the targets previously set proved 
too high for achievement, the remedy is 
to set still higher targets. “For the year 
1948, we must raise our sights.” But 
this is merely planning by exhortation 
and ‘rhetoric; it is wish-planning. A na- 
tion cannot simply talk itself into high- 
er production. Nor is it the function of 
government statisticians to decide pre- 
cisely how great coal production, steel 
production, or particular exports ought 
to be. Neither government statisticians 
nor anyone else can know in advance 


The Bankruptcy of “Planning” 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





precisely what steel production ought 
to be in relation to coal production, or 
the export of one commodity in relation 
to another. On the contrary, it is the 
function of individual consumers and 
producers, buyers and sellers, to es- 
tablish the absolute and relative pro- 
duction of thousands of different com- 
~~ modities and services by 
| expressing their decisions 
through a free market. 

“We need,” declares Mr. 
Attlee, “faith in freedom.” 
Noble words. But in Mr. Att- 
lee’s economic policy there 
is no faith in economic free- 
dom, in freedom of the mar- 
ket, freedom of the consum- 
er, or even in freedom for 
labor. Sir Stafford Cripps de- 
clared in the House of Commons on 
Feb. 26, 1946: “No country in the 
world, so far as I know, has yet suc- 
ceeded in carrying through a planned 
economy without compulsion of labor. 
Our objective is to carry through a 
planned economy without compulsion 
of labor.” 

But only eighteen months later Mr. 
Attlee is already admitting that his 
new program “will involve some sacri- 
fice of individual liberty—by both em- 
ployers and workers . . . We shall have 
to take some measure of control over 
the employment of labor.” 

In announcing his new plans Mr. Att- 
lee repeatedly called for more “sacri- 
fices” from the British public. But as 
Prof. John Jewkes of the University of 
Manchester pointed out last January: 
“Any plan which calls for ‘sacrifices’ 
should be subject to suspicion, since the 
purpose of a plan (except perhaps in 
case of war or threatened war) should 
be to lessen sacrifices and not in- 
crease them.” 


ANaATics have been defined ‘by San- 

tayana as people who redouble their 
efforts after they have forgotten their 
aim. So the heads of the Labor govern- 
ment are forgetting their ideals of lib- 
erty, forgetting even the material pur- 
pose of their plan, and drive grimly 
ahead with a plan that has become an 
end in itself. Meanwhile their planned 
economy is running out of coal, run- 
ning out of food, running out of dollars. 
And perhaps most serious of all, it is 
running out of alibis. 
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Lawns for baby pens, children and 
grown-ups, benches and easy chairs, 
and a patch of garden — this, more 
than any other city, is Philadelphia. 
For the tangible fact is the third larg- 
est city has more of its families in in- 
dividual homes than other large cities. 

It’s a tangible fact, too, that pride in 


pens baby out back 


home helps make Philadelphia one of 
the very top markets for an unbeliev- 
able variety of consumer items. And 
the third and especially noteworthy 
fact about Philadelphia is the low-cost 
ease with which it is reached with a 
sales message — for 4 out of 5 families 
daily read one newspaper. 





That newspaper is The Evening 
Bulletin. It goes home in this city of 
homes — has the largest evening cir- 
culation in America. It takes the story 
of your wares direct to family buyers. 





© The Sunday Bulletin — first issue 
published February 9, 1947. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody 


reads THE BULLETIN 





Bibles at a Price 


A Newsweek survey of seven major Bi- 
ble publishing houses last week revealed 
a rise in Scripture prices during the last 
three years. The postwar jump in con- 
sumer cost varies from 10 cents to $4 a 
copy, depending on paper and_ binding 
chosen. 

The American Bible Society, largest dis- 
tributor in the United States, has upped 
its 50-cent King James edition to 65 cents, 
with the 90-cent book going to $Tt. The 
American Tract Society’s leatherbound 
King James, formerly $12, is now $16. 
Benziger Bros. Inc., and P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, who publish Douay versions (Roman 
Catholic) , report rises of from 50 cents to 
$3.50. Publishers blame the spiraling prices 
on increased material and production costs. 


Death on the Cross 


What agonies did Christ suffer on the 
cross? In medical terms, what was the 
cause of His death? Are the Gospel de- 
scriptions of the Crucifixion scientifically 
accurate? 

To answer these questions, Dr. James 
Lyle Cameron, Canadian surgeon now 
practicing in London, made a detailed pro- 
fessional study of the Crucifixion of Christ. 
The study was contained in a_ paper 
which he delivered to a recent imterna- 
tional conference of Roman Catholic doc- 
tors held at Lisbon. Reported in the July 
25 issue of The Universe, London Catholic 
weekly which has just reached this country, 
Dr. Cameron’s ad- 
dress states that the 
Passion accounts of 
St. John and St. 

Mark accurately 
indicate that Jesus 
died of shock and 
resultant complica- 
tions which _ has- 
tened His death. His 
crucifiers had ex- 
pected that He 
would live longer 
than three hours. 
Had they wished 
Christ to die quick- 
ly, they could have 
stretched His arms 
straighter, causing 
them to be torn 
from the body by 
increased tension 
and inducing more 
rapid death. 

‘Conversely,’ 
says Dr. Cameron, 
“the less tension and 
violence employed, 
the longer would the 
‘victim linger.” Dr. 


> 
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piercing the hands proper, “the nails hold- 
ing the hands must have been driven 
through the wrist, either through the space 
between the distal ends of the two bones of 
the forearm, or through the small carpal 
bones of the hand, at or just beyond the 
lowest skin crease of the wrist. Here the 
tough fibrous tissues are more abundant, 
run more transversely, and are therefore 
better suited to holding the nail . . . Un- 
doubtedly thé nails were provided with a 
head or expanded portion to prevent the 
pierced hand or foot from slipping off.” 

The effects of the traction or of the 
prolonged drag, Dr. Cameron continues, 
“would be to throw great stress on the 
skin of the arms and upper part of the 
trunk, on the muscles, tendons, nerves, 
blood vessels, joint capsules, and_ liga- 
ments . . . There would be a considerable 
stasis or slowing down and derangement 
of the circulation of the blood throughout 
the body.” 

‘I Thirst’: Of the muscles attaching 
the arms to the body, the great pectoral 
muscles would bear the major burden of 


‘tension. This, says Dr. Cameron, would 


result in lifting of the chest wall and flat- 
tening and tautness of the diaphragm. 
“This pulling out of the diaphragm,” he 
adds, “would prevent vomiting . . . Hence 
no mention is made in the Gospels of 
vomiting, which must assuredly have been 
a most usual association of the suffering 
of all victims of crucifixion.” 


—— 


“Movements of the chest would be 
greatly limited,” the surgeon feels, and 
normal breathing restricted. Hence a large 
portion of all the body blood would be 
“semi-stagnant” in the chest. 

Dr. Cameron asks: “What would be the 
general effect of all this injury on the 
crucified person, and why should he die? 
The answer is: He would die from shock. 
and occasionally from the complications 
or associated conditions of shock.” (j 
possible complications, the doctor believes 
that acute dilatation of the stomach 
hastened Christ’s death. This extreme 
stomach distension, he adds, “is usually 
seen in persons in the prime of life.” — 

According to Dr. Cameron’s personal 
observations, persons suffering from acute 
dilatation of the stomach “invariably die 
in the same way. There is an insatiable 
torturing thirst . . . There is a great dis. 
tress of body and mind: breathing js 
labored and difficult; consciousness is un- 
impaired, and the mind remains clear and 
active to the last. The person knows he 
is dying; makes intelligent statements, 
and may dispose of family affairs or bid 
farewell to those present in attendance. 
Then, perhaps with a last cry or utterance, 
the head drops, the mouth falls open, the 
eyes remain unclosed, the whole body re- 
laxes and becomes still, no evidence of 
heart-beat remains, and all signs of life 
vanish.” 

Christ the Man: Dr. Cameron argues 
that the Roman soldier who pierced the 
side of Jesus with a lance after death must 
have struck the left side, and not the 
right as many crucifixes show. Here the 

thrust would pene- 





trate the distended 
stomach, the lung, 
the heart, and the 
great engorged ves- 
sels, arteries, and 
veins, causing blood 
and water to flow “in 
abundance.” Hence, 
says the doctor, “no 
question of Our 
Lord’s actual bodily 
death can ever be 
raised. This spear- 
thrust would have 
ensured death as 
certainly as would 
decapitation.” 
“Furthermore,” 
Dr. Cameron con- 
cludes, ‘“‘the true 
humanity of Our 
Divine Lord can 
never be denied or 
disputed. He was in 
every way a man. 
He died as any 
natural and normal 
man would have 





Cameron believes 
that instead of 
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Griinewald’s “Crucifixion” shows the pain that went before a shock death 


died under similar 
circumstances and 
conditions.” 
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Padre in Chief 


In January 1946, a chain-smoking, soft- 

poken Presbyterian minister went to work 
or Rev. Crawford W. Brown, Episco- 
lian chief of chaplains of the Veterans 
aiministration. The new chaplain, A. J. 
{cKelway. 49, had entered the Navy as 
n apprentice seaman in the first world 
var, and ended up as a Navy test pilot at 
he Anacostia, D. C., Naval Air Station. 

Son of a Southern Presbyterian minister 
nnd nephew of four more, McKelway after 

- Armistice Day de- 
cided to join the 
ministry himself 
and attended Un- 
ion Theological 
Seminary at Rich- 
mond, Va. With 
Pearl Harbor, he re- 
enlisted in the 
Navy and served as 
be head chaplain of 
the aircraft carrier 
Essex in Admirals 
Halsey and Mitsch- 
r’s famous Task Force 58. Commander 
McKelway came out of the second world 
war with eight battle stars and a Presi- 
dential unit citation. Back in Washing- 
ton McKelway exchanged his blues for 
the brown suits, brown ties, and brown 
shoes he now wears. 

In the VA, Chaplain McKelway tried to 
find new ways of bringing spiritual help to 
the sick. Last week, when Chief Chaplain 
Brown retired after two years’ work, Mr. 
McKelway got a chance to test his meth- 
ods in the whole VA chaplain setun; he 
was appointed Chaplain Brown’s _ suc- 
cessor. As new chief, he will be in charge 
of some 370 full- and part-time padres— 
all veterans—who minister to the 100,000 
veterans now in the 124 VA hospitals. 

Pastors and Patients: Chaplain 
McKelway is most interested in making 
religion fit into the sick room. He tells his 
men they must be subordinate to medical 
procedure, but always keep an eye out for 
the “unhappy” patient. He has discovered 
certain guideposts for individual problems. 
For example, psychiatric cases—about 50 
per cent of current VA patients—respond 
particularly to group service and group 
singing. TB patients, on the other hand, 
prefer private consultation and bedside 
communion. 

To circulate his ideas among VA pastors, 
Chaplain McKelway is now preparing a 
booklet. If he does any of the writing, it 
will undoubtedly be well-written, as 
writers run in the chaplain’s family. He 
has two journalist brothers, Ben McKel- 
way. editor of The Washington Evening 
Star, and St. Clair McKelway, formerly 
on The New Yorker staff and now a Holly- 
wood script writer. Chaplain McKelway 
hopes his booklet will help his men to 
greater efficiency in what he calls “this 
hew field of religion in medicine.” 
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Disston Flexible Back, Metal Cutting Band Saws 
are made in all standard widths from %" to 1“—in 
coils or joined ready for immediate use. Sizes 4%" to 
¥" are supplied in 100-foot coils, packed in the handy 
Disston Safety Reel. 
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: ion, recommended the — 
Cutting Band Saw 4" x 14 
on the same machine and run at 
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ey soe 
EUG Fate 





Your sawing operation may be different, but whatever it is there is a Disston saw that will do it 
better, faster and at less cost. If you cut big timbers, you will be particularly interested in the 


‘ DISSTON CHAIN SAW 


with Mercury Gasoline Engine 











With a Disston Chain Saw you can cut through heavy timbers—hard or soft woods—in but @ 

fraction of the time it takes with a cross-cut saw. It is sturdily built and can be taken anywhere, 

for it is self-contained. Cuts in almost every position, for it can be adjusted to 90 degrees right 

or left and 180 degrees for inverted bucking. ze 
: 


Supplied in 6 lengths: 24 to 84 inches. 11 h.p. Mercury Gasoline Engine; positive type, multiple =~ 
disc clutch; die cast engine cylinders; die cast cooling fan; aircraft type magneto; fuel filter; air aay 
filter; Disston Steel cutting chain. Immediate delivery. 


Disston Chain Saw—Pneumatic: furnished in 3% and 5 h.p.; 2 and 3 foot capacities. Immediate 2 
delivery. Write for particulars. 














TENNIS: 


Wightman Winners 


Like most. of Britain’s athletes who 
leave their country these days, its Wight- 
man Cup tennis players gained about 6 
pounds apiece after arriving in the United 
States. One of them, Joy Gannon, a pretty 
19-vear-old blonde, had been delighted to 


Class vs. Pluck: Osborne (left) led the U. S. to a 7-0 victory over Bostock and Great Britain’s Wightman team 


get her hands on a genuine silk dress, and 
most of them had taken a fancy to gin 
rummy. 

Beyond such extracurricular details, the 
British girls weren’t expected to get any- 
thing out of their visit except experience. 
In eighteen previous Wightman meetings, 
American teams had won fourteen times. 
A year ago the British dropped all seven 
matches without winning a solitary set. 

Last week end at Forest Hills, N. Y., 
they lost by 7-0 again. Margaret Osborne 
of San Francisco and Louise Brough of 
Beverly Hills, Calif., each won two singles 
matches, and Doris Hart of Miami cap- 
tured the other. Miss Hart and Patricia 
Canning Todd of La Jolla, Calif., won one 
doubles match and the Osborne-Brough 
team took care of the other. 

Nevertheless, so expert an observer as 
Vincent Richards was impelled to remark: 
“Those British girls don’t know when 
they're beaten.” Some newspaper critics 
didn’t mind admitting they were sur- 
prised. For this time, Jean Bostock and 
Betty Hilton of the British side each won 
one set. 


GOLF: 
Golden Babe 


As a professional in other sports, Mil- 
dred (Babe) Didrikson Zaharias had col- 
lected more than $100,000. As an amateur 
in golf, she had paid out about $50,000. 
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The past year, in which she had won 
seventeen consecutive tournaments, had 
cost her $14,000. 

Last week it looked like a smart invest- 
ment. The 32-year-old Mrs. Zaharias re- 
vealed that she would be paid $300,000 for 
a series of ten golf movies to be made in 
Hollywood. Other propositions, including a 
radio program, exhibition tours, and a tie- 
up with a golf manufacturer, might bring 
her total take to $500,000. 


International 


BASEBALL: 


Tired Trippi 


For a fellow who had been suspected of 
getting a baseball chance largely on his 
football reputation, there was no question 
last week that Charley Trippi had earned 
his money ($7,500 for signing and $400 a 
month in salary). When he concluded his 
first year of professional baseball on the 
night of Aug. 13, more than 10,000 people 
came from miles around to see him in 
Ponce de Leon Park in Atlanta. After 106 
games, Trippi was leading the Atlanta 
Crackers in hitting with an average of 
334, had hit nineteen doubles, ten triples, 
and three homers, had scored 73 runs, and 
had driven in 42 in the lead-off batting 
position. , 

His burly football shoulders left room 
for improvement in his throwing, but his 
bold speed had stretched many hits and 
had stolen fourteen bases. His team atti- 
tude was exceptional: Normally a center 
fielder, he had diligently filled in at right 
field and all four infield positions for the 
talent-starved Crackers. 

Clearly, the Ail-America football star 
from the University of Georgia was the 
chéef reason why Atlanta, Southern Asso- 
ciation champion for the last two years, 
was leading its league in attendance with 
a second-division club. Even more signifi- 
cant, perhaps, was the confession of a 
reversal of opinion by Manager Kiki Cuy- 


a 


ler, a long-time big leaguer: “I never say 
a worse-looking hitter than he was lag 
spring; I thought he’d take one trip around 
the league and drop out. But he took ad. 
vice well and worked hard, and now | 
firmly believe he has the makings of a big 
leaguer.” 

Last winter, such an expert opinion 
would have been precious to Trippi. Then, 
he turned down a two-sport contract with 
the New York Yankees because he thought 


European 


they wouldn’t give him a real chance in 
baseball. Last week, Trippi no_ longer 
wanted the chance. At 25 Charley is at the 
peak of his ability. His legs are still superb: 
his baseball running did that. As he left for 
this week’s All-Star football game in Chi- 
cago and the start of his four-year $100,000 
contract with the Chicago Cardinals, Trippi 
admitted: “Frankly, I’m tired. I don't 
think I'll even try to play baseball next 
year. That’s how I feel right now, any- 
way.” That might be disappointing news 
to the Yankees, who have had a scout 
tailing him all season. 


Chicken Batter Up 


Usually, the questions that pour into the 
telephone switchboard at Braves Field in 
Boston are monotonously alike: “Has the 
game been called off?”, “What time does 
the game begin?”, and “Who’s pitching?” 
Last week the operator was startled to 
hear a new question: “What's on the 
menu?” 

Wag or not, the caller was entitled to a 
civil answer. Beginning last Saturday, the 
Braves offered night-game patrons a spe- 
cial $4.50 ticket good for (1) a full-course 
dinner at a leading hotel, (2) a reserved 
seat at the game, and (3) a taxi ride from 
hotel to park and back to the hotel. The 
first night, 106 such tickets were sold and 
Boston College was reported to be think- 
ing of using the same idea for its night 
football contests. 


Newsweek, August 25, 1947 
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THE SAD, SAD CASE OF KILROY* 


(“EUSTACE Q., THAT IS) 


One evening Kilroy (Eustace Q.) came 
home from the office and found his 
wife waiting with a queer expression 
in her eye. 

“Duckie,” she said, “what were you 
doing in that department store win- 
dow, when you wrote on the manni- 
kin’s back?” 

“Just shopping, dear,” said Eustace. 


“Oh yes? And whose lipstick did 
you use to letter the sign on that night 
club? The one that said, ‘CLosEep FoR 
Repairs. Kitroy Was...” 


“Leaping lizards!” 
“Leaping lizards, indecd! Leaping 


“4.0. AYER & SON 


’ all over town to pool halls and samba 


parlors and even b-burlesque houses. 
That’s bad enough, Eustace QO. Kilroy. 
But you didn’t have to disgrace me by 
leaving your n-n-name!” 


* x * 


Let us draw a merciful curtain on this 
scene — pausing only long enough to 
point a moral: 


Nothing but trouble happens when 
people get to taking your name. We 
know. While hardly in a class with 
Kilroy, the name “Comptometer’” is 
sometimes mistaken for common prop- 
erty, too. 


However, if you'll look at the fine 
print under the signature below, you'll 
sec it reads Rec. U.S. Par. Orr. Which 
means that the name “Comptometer” 
can’t be bandied about, or used by 
everybody. It’s reserved just for one 
special adding-calculating machine, and 
should always be spelled with a big 
“C,” like so: 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold exclu. 
sively by its Comptometer Division, 1731 N, 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 











backed by practi cal experience 


Every user of Udylite equip- 
ment and supplies knows that 
there is an experienced Udylite 
plating engineer always ready 
to help him correct plating 
difficulties and improve prac- 
tice. Udylite has the know-how 
of plating experience with 
every type of installation. 


Udylite also maintains a pilot 
plating plant in which a user's 
particular problem is solved 
without interfering with his 
regular production schedules. 


These services, in combination 
with Udylite’s ample stocks of 
platers’ supplies, provide plus 
values which only an organiza- 
tion like Udylite can furnish. 





UDYLITE CORPORATION 
DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Voice of the Exile 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HE highlanders of Scotland, they 
tol used to keep their ears close to 
the ground for the sound of the coming 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie to claim his 
rightful throne. Last week the whole 
of Brooklyn, from Canarsie to the 
bridges, shook with a glad start (or 
anyway, with a start) to 
hear the voice of its own 
Lost Leader. 

The voice of Leo Durocher 
came in several installments 
and from two different di- 
rections. That is a_ better 
trick than Prince Charlie 
ever turned, but then, the 
Durochers always did have 
it over_the Stuarts in the 
matter of self-expression. The 
Lost Leader was quoted from Texas, 
denied the quote from California, and 
bombarded the press box of the Brook- 
lyn ball park with telegrams which 
were thought to be in code until the 
boys reminded themselves that code 
is the Leader’s normal medium, even 
when ordering meals. 

The voice came from across the 
mountains, through every pass in the 
Appalachians. It said, among other 
things: 

“T will manage Brooklyn in 1948. I 
don’t know who will manage Brooklyn 
in 1948. I never said I would manage 
Brooklyn in 1948. Only Mr. Rickey 
knows who will manage Brooklyn in 
1948.” 

“And he won't tell,” sighed the peo- 
ple of Brooklyn sadly, as the voice fad- 
ed and died away. It was a long time 
since they had heard the Leader, but 
they knew it was Leo for sure, because 
of the rich double talk in which he 
spoke. Exile has not dimmed the Lead- 
er’s powers. He can still make a state- 
ment and deny it simultaneously with 
the best of them. 


HE sudden sound of the voice caused 
2 ire excitement in Brooklyn. Nat- 
urally, Mr. Branch Rickey made no 
comment. Like a mother eagle warming 
her eggs, he will sit for a while longer 
on the problem of whether the Lost 
Leader will be restored as manager of 
the Dodgers next year, when his sus- 
pension is up, or whether Mr. Barney 
Shotton, the silent usurper in the busi- 
ness suit, will continue to run the club 
from behind a necktie. However, the 





question is now upon every tongue, or 
thereabouts. 

Brooklyn is crawling with polls and 
alive with ballots. “Durocher or Shot- 
ton—vote one (1) only” is the theme 
of the day. From his study window just 
above the coleslaw section of the free- 
lunch counter in Claffey’s 
Bucket of Blood in Red 
Hook, the poet MeCorkin- 
dale has taken note of the 
situation and put it into 
crystal words, as follows: 

“If Bklyn. wins the flag 
with Shotton, Will L. Dur- 
ocher be forgotten? 

A little farther down the 
block, the poet Freyliger has 
paraphrased the poet Burns 
in his familiar lyric manner: 

Should Lippy Leo be forgot. 
And never brought to mind? 
Should Lippy Leo be forgot? 
Nein, a thousand times nein. 

For those who do not follow the poet 
Freyliger any too well, it should be ex- 
plained that what he means here is that 
Mr. Durocher should not be forgotten. 
There is a sizable school of thought, 
however, which holds that if Mr. 
Shotton brings the Dodgers home in 
front in the National League, it would 
be injudicious to return him to*the store 
in favor of Mr. Durocher. It’s not every 
manager who wins a pennant in his first 
year with a ball club. It is most un- 
usual to fire such a manager. 


iTH Mr. Shotton, it might not ex- 
Wares be a case of firing. He took 
the job on what was understood by 
most of the public to be a temporary 
basis. He was holding Leo’s watch for 
him while Leo went around the corner. 
At the beginning, Mr. Shotton admitted 
that as far as he was concerned he 
would just as soon fill in for a year and 
go home. But a man’s mind can change, 
and lately it has been next to impossible 
to get Mr. Shotton to deny that he 
would serve another term if Mr. Rickey 
twisted his arm. 

It has been a revelation to Brooklyn 
fans to find that a manager can get re- 
sults in a suit of street clothes. Shotton 
wears mufti. This condition, of course, 
does not disqualify Durocher. Leo also 
wears street clothes sometimes, and 
when he does, you can see him from 
much farther away. 
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leveling, as well as for a truck and for towing trailers. 








4-WHEEL-DRIVE TRACTION makes the Universal “Jeep” a 


versatile tool for many kinds of jobs. Builders and land- 
scapers use the “Jeep” as a tractor for grading, filling and 


-| 4-Wheel Drive Does the Tough Jobs 


—That’s why the ‘Jeep’ has won its an in industry 





ROAD OR NO ROAD you can rely on the Universal “Jeep” 
to take workers and tools where they are needed. With all 
four wheels pulling, the “Jeep” goes where conventional 
vehicles cannot go. Front-wheel traction makes the “Jeep” 
easier to steer in roadless country and on slippery roads. 





NO MORE HORSES for pipe-line and power-line engineers 
and surveyors—they depend on the Universal “Jeep” to take 
them cross-country. They climb grades up to 60% inthe 
4-wheel-drive “Jeep,” carrying equipment in the truck bed. 


In industry after industry, the pulling power of 4-wheel The 4. Whee [-Dr i ve 


drive and the mighty “Jeep” Engine has made the Uni- 
versal “Jeep” a basic tool for the tough jobs that ordinary UNIVERSAL « 


n vehicles cannot handle. Let your Willys-Overland dealer 
demonstrate this all-around work-horse, built by the 
d world’s largest maker of 4-wheel-drive vehicles. 
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- WILLYS-OVERLAND — Makers of America’s Most Useful Vehicles 
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Behind every bottle is the quality-tradition 
of Park & Tilford and the knowledge gained in 


over a century of experience. That is why it is— 
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PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS. INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. * 709% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS « 86.8 PROOP 



































Equity vs. Jim Crow 


For nearly a year, there has been grow. 
ing unrest in theatrical circles over the te. 
fusal of the National Theater, W ashing. 
ton’s only legitimate theater, to admit 
Negroes (Newsweek, May 5). Its opera. 
tor, Marcus Heiman, maintains he will |e 
them in only when they are allowed jy 
other places in Washington from which 
they are now barred. 

Last week, however, it appeared that 
Heiman would have either to accept Negro 
patronage or go without legitimate attrac. 


tions. The League of New York Theaters, | 


Inc., representing the country’s leading 
producers and theater operators, yielded 
to a demand from Actors Equity and ap. 
proved a clause in its new contract with 
Equity which would permit Equity mem- 
bers to refuse to appear in Washington 
unless Negroes are allowed in the audience. 
The clause becomes effective Aug. 1, 1948. 


USO Smooth Sailors 


Joe and Jane McKenna are veteran 
entertainers of the old vaudeville school. 
Forty-year-old twins from Teaneck, N.J.,, 
they specialize in the slapstick, rough- 
house type of comedy in which Joe throws 
Jane across the stage and then Jane wal- 
lops Joe. 

Both Jane and Joe joined the United 
Service Organizations Camp Shows dur 
ing the war. Within a month after the 
Normandy landing, the two were stim- 
ulating GI laughs from a stage of planks 
thrown over two tanks. In the fall of 1944 
they were captured by the Germans—the 
only USO entertainers to be so dubiously 
honored. Later released by American 
troops, they were soon back entertaining 
the GI’s after a quick rest. More recently. 
in civilian life, they tossed each other 
around at the Strand Theater in New York. 

Last week Joe and Jane had put on USO 
uniforms again. They head the “Smooth 
Sailing” company of the USO’s “Purple 
Heart Circuit,” one of 22 units touring 
185 Army, Navy, and Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospitals. During September the 
“Smooth Sailing” crew, traveling by bus 
and train, is scheduled to give 30 per- 
formances in seven Eastern states and 
Washington, D.C. In the eleven months 
they will be on the road Joe and Jane 
will cover an estimated 28,000 miles and 
will entertain about 104,000 men. 

The “Smooth Sailing” unit typifies the 
work still being sponsored by the USO 
two years after V-J Day. The USO today 
is providing hundreds of hours of much- 
appreciated entertainment for America’s 
remaining troops. Special emphasis is 
placed on the USO Hospital Circuit. a 
branch organized in 1944 to give bed- 
ridden patients a chance to see actors 
put on 25-minute acts before giving 
regular shows for ambulatory servicemen. 


Newsweek 
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Flexible Freddy 


It may come as a surprise, but Freddy 
Martin's current best-selling records owe 
nothing to Tchaikovsky, Grieg, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, or Rachmaninoff. Considering 
ach past top sellers as Martin’s adap- 
tations of the Tchaikovsky Piano Con- 
certo No. 1 in B Flat Minor, the Grieg 
Piano Concerto in A Minor, Flight of the 
Bumble Bee (known best to the Martin 
public as “Bumble Boogie”), and the 
Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto No. 2 in C 
Minor, this may seem odd. But what is 
appealing most to the Martin fans right 
now stems from no farther away than the 
nearest corner in Tin Pan Alley. 

There is, for example, “Managua, Nic- 
aragua’—slightly past its prime, to be 
sure, but Martin’s record of it (RCA Vic- 
tor. like all his other hits) has zoomed 
well past the million mark. In full bloom 
at the moment is “Come to the Mardi 
Gras.” And picking up in sales every day 
are “The Lady From 29 Palms” and 
“Cumana.” 

This does not mean that from here on 
Martin will be above swiping a good tune 
or two from the classics—there’s too much 
gold in them thar arpeggios. But it does 
mean that the maestro has no notion of 
getting himself typed as a proper name 
which is always synonymous with “con- 
certo.” 

Last Date: Demonstrating this versa- 
tility is the chore Martin and his men 
have assigned themselves this summer. 
On June 23, the orchestra left the Cocoa- 
nut Grove of the Ambassador Hotel in 
Los Angeles, the prestige location it has 
called its own since 1940. The week of 


July 3, the band played the Albee in 


Cincinnati; the week of July 10, the Pal- 
ace in Cleveland. Then, from July 18 to 
Aug. 8, Martin played Broadway for the 





Martin juggles classics and boogie 
August 25, 1947 
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NORTH CAROLINA GREETS 


ORTH CAROLINA is gratified that 
N the above manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of nationally advertised and 
distributed articles have chosen sites in 
this State for their branch plant oper- 
ations. They represent only a few of the 
wide-awake-to-better-profit-oppor- 
tunities industrialists who have selected 
North Carolina for their expanding op- 
erations. 

North Carolina, where industry pros- 
pers, offers superior industrial water, 
excellent transportation facilities, the 
widest variety of raw materials, geo- 
graphic location outside the congested 
areas, yet close to the richest consum- 
ing markets. 

State and local governmental units 
are cooperative, be- 


pay envelope home every week is an in- 
grained part of its philosophy of life, is 
available in small communities as well 
as in the larger centers of population. 

Mild climate permits year-round op- 
eration and reduces building and heating 
costs. Electric power rates are reason- 
able. 

North Carolina invites you to join 
the parade of national firms establish- 
ing branch plants in the State Where 
Industry Prospers. Write today, out- 
lining your specific requirements. A 
trained industrial staff will find the 
location you are seeking. Address 
Commerce and Industry Division, 
3838 Department of Conservation and 


Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





cause they want to 
see all industrial en- 
terprises in North 
Carolina succeed. 
Home-town labor, 
to whom taking a full 
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was busy with the inevitable one-night. 

ry Consider it well worth its extra price! ers connected with a coast-to-coast tour, 

< See the big difference a few cents make. This week, it is scheduled _to open at 
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Chicago. Homecoming at the Cocoamnt % 
Grove is set for Sept. 30. 

Despite the delay in his Broadway de. 
but, Martin, is no stranger in New York. 
He started his career as a bandleader at 
-the Hotel Bossert in Brooklyn in 1931. In 
1935 he was fired from the Waldorf-As. 
toria. Business wasn’t good enough. In 
1942, however, he returned—and_ with 
some triumph, for the year before had 
seen the release of his adaptation of the 
Tchaikovsky concerto, the one single 
event that changed Freddy Martin from 
a successful West Coast bandleader to a 
national record best-seller. 

If it is true that condensed classics 
helped make Martin, it is equally true 
that Martin stimulated an increased pub- 
lic interest in those same classics. New 
recordings of the Tchaikovsky and _ the 
| Grieg burgeoned after his streamlined edi- 
tion, and José Iturbi freely admitted that 
Martin had been responsible for the nu- 
merous Tchaikovsky requests he had re- 
ceived from servicemen. 

Band and Business: In the light of 
| all this, most Martin fans assume that the 
| maestro plays the piano. He doesn’t. The 
| saxophone is his favorite instrument, and 
always has been.sHe did not get one, 
though, until he was 16 and had left the 
Knights of Pythias Orphanage in Spring- 
field, Ohio. Born in Cleveland 40 years 
ago, Martin was orphaned when he was 
4. and following his days as a drummer in 
Waa See the orphanage band he kept after music 
‘BIG. QUIET FAN ae ee « | until he had a band of his own. 

Reznor automatic gas units heat any size Leading a band is not Martin’s only 


area—do the heating job right—in of- business. He owns two music-publishing 
fices, restaurants, stores, factories, ware- 
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si — firms and a music store in the Ambassa- 
houses, and commercial buildings. The ~ . is 1 
big, quiet fan and high-yield heat ex- dor. Commercially smart as Martin 1s, 
changer put heat where you want it, at however, he has racked up one wonderful 
less cost . . . eliminate expensive central boner. Given a preview of the movie “A 





heating plants. Send today for complete | 
data on Reznor Suspended and Floor- | 
Type units. 





Song to Remember” he chose to record 
a Chopin adaptation bearing the pictures 











Up. ty, 4 yt title. The number he rejected was the 
ai ft i Polonaise in A Flat Major, known better 
GY AU s “Till the End of Time. 
Another Method by |! lumi Double Take 






A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


Another twist in borrowing from the 
erode Bay classical bank: not one, but two current 
Gos Stuatece Since 0008 Tin Pan Alley items are using the Waltz 
in A Flat by Johannes Brahms. One 1 
titled “Engagement Waltz,” and the other 
“Love Will Keep Us Young.” 


MYSTIK 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


2646 N. Kildore, Chicago 39 + Offices in Principal Cities 


‘NO BOILERS . NO STEAM LINES 











NO FUEL STORAGE . NO FIRE TENDING 
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This philosophy applies strictly to horticulsure. 
If the poet had anything else in mind — the flower-like sex, 
for instance — it is obvious he was barking up the wrong 
air shaft. For women possess strange powers — not the least 
of which is their ability to make deserts burst into bloom, 
and to bring to life so many of the things they encounter. 


The reason more women buy and read the Journal 
than any other magazine with audited circulation is this: 
the Journal’s entertaining, enlightening editorial 
fare has made it a useful part of their lives. 
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/ Come to 


IT’S COOL 
at Hotel Lennox. Every room is air conditioned. 
IT’S COMFORTABLE 


at Hotel Lennox. Good beds. Luxurious baths. 
Courteous service. Fine foods. Radio in every 
room at no extra cost. 


Rooms from $3.50 (a few at $3.25) 
Be in the Center of Things At 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


toh 28 
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WHOLESALERS 
SOLICITED 


#eRYN MAWR 
SMOKERS NOVELTY CO. 
63 E. Adams St., Chicago 3 





“What Is The 
Dow Theory?’’ 


This new book just off the press, explains in simple 
terms the classic 50-year-old theory of market 
movements which said “‘Sell!’’ before last Septem- 
ber’s crash in stocks. 

Based on a series of illuminating articles which ap- 
peared recently in the Detroit Free Press. 

Know what to look for before you act in the market. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


DURANT & COMPANY 


406 Ford Building Detroit 26, Mich. 





whether your field is sanskrit or sociology — 
nuclear physics or paleontology — 


you need a balanced 
account of today’s news! 


For the personal satisfaction which comes 
from fully understanding today’s puzzling and 
perplexing events in every field of human 
endeavor— 


subscribe to Newsweek 
at our Special Educators’ Rates: 


$4.50 for One Yr. 
$8.00 for Two Yrs. 


For full details, write 

WEWSWEEK’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
152 West 42nd Street 

New York 18, WN. Y. 








A Yankee at LSU 


A decade and a half ago when he was 
Kingfish in his own state and a loud voice 
in the United States Senate, the late Huey 
P. Long nourished more than a passing 
affection for Louisiana State University 
at Baton Rouge. In 1930, while governor, 
he had handpicked as the university’s pres- 
ident Dr. James Monroe Smith, a tract- 
able man “who'll do as he’s told”; a man, 
as Huey also remarked, “with the hide of 
an elephant.” 

Profligately the Kingfish poured millions 
into the school, erecting new buildings, 
organizing bands and football teams, and 
standing for no criticism of himself or his 
acts. An assassin’s bullets ultimately got 
Huey, and Dr. Smith himself went to 
prison for wrongdoing (Newsweek, March 
4, 1946). But LSU continued to thrive 
with a $25,000,000 plant and an annual 
budget of $13,000,000. 

Last week Louisiana’s sizzling heat was 
no more sizzling than a question which 
generated heat in every parish in the 
State. LSU’s fourteen-member board of 
supervisors had picked for the university’s 
twelfth president a man from an out-and- 
out Yankee college: Dr. Harold W. Stoke, 
14, the president of the University of New 
Hampshire. 

Parade of Presidents: Since 1939 
when Dr. Smith fled to Canada and was 
brought back to serve nearly seven years 
for forgery and embezzlement, mail fraud, 
and income-tax evasion, LSU has had 
eight presidents, two of them in the “act- 
ing’ capacity. The last was Dr. W. B. 
Hatcher, who resigned last February and 
died April 3. 

The selection of Dr. Stoke originated 
with a faculty committee which screened 
150 candidates, ultimately reducing the 
list to seven. On July 7, after an executive 
session of the board of supervisors, James 
M. McLemore of Alexandria, La., chair- 
man, invited Dr. Stoke to accept the job. 

The Missouri-born educator promptly 
accepted. From a $12,000-a-year job he 
would go to one that paid $15,000 plus a 
furnished home, a car and chauffeur, and 
$1,000 annually for entertainment. 

It was a juicy plum. Too juicy, in fact, 
for J. Y. Fauntleroy, New Orleans board 
member, to see with equanimity pass to 
an outsider. When the election results were 
announced he promptly bought space in 
the New Orleans papers attacking McLe- 
more and demanding his resignation. 

How About Negroes? Behind the at- 
tack, many people felt, was the shadow of 
the Negro problem. Would Stoke try to 
open LSU to Negroes? The retiring New 
Hampshire president, in answer to ques- 
tions, declared he shared with the board a 
desire to find a better solution to race 
relations “than any we have yet found in 
the United States.” 

Apparently a majority of the board was 
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Stoke: LSU’s new Yankee president 


satisfied. In a public statement it gave 
McLemore a vote of confidence, and called 
Fauntleroy’s charges “unwarranted . . . 
and unsupported by the facts of the law.” 

But the issue seemed unlikely to die § 
soon. Earl Long, Huey’s brother, and Rep. 4 
James H. Morrison, candidates for gov- 
ernor in 1948, would see to that. But there 
was plenty of precedent for choosing a 
Yankee. The first president of LSU when 
it was founded in 1859 as the Louisiana 
State Seminary of Learning was an Qhio- 
an, destined to become widely known in 
the South a few years later: William 
Tecumseh Sherman. 


Last Resort 


E. T. Behrens is an 82-year-old childless 
widower who learned the trade of cigar- 
making when he was 14. In 1925, doctors 
warned him he had only six months to 
live, whereupon he set out on a camping 
trip through the Ozarks in Southwestern 
Missouri. 

His health improved and he liked the 
Ozarks, so he bought a 2,080-acre tract of 
land, enclosed by seven mountains and 
situated in the lower reaches of Jack's 
Fork River. There he established a resort 
and made cigars on the side. 

Recently Behrens started worrying 
about the future of his property and the 
future of democracy. He reasoned that 
democracy rested on education and could 
best be served by helping the people who 
did the educating. It took several months 
to work out the details, but by last week 
it was all arranged. His big resort with 
its fifteen buildings had been deeded to 
the Missouri State Teachers Association 
for use as a summer resort for its 25,000 
members. 
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Where but in America could you find the wide variety of fine foods 
orrying that add so much to our standard of living? Where but in Budweiser 
und the could you find the distinctive taste that brings out the flavor of 
: “ ine food, yet never loses its own identity? It is the universal asso- 
is cals -iation of Budweiser with good living that makes it, even at its 
sails premium price, the most popular beer in history... year after year 
owl after year. Every sip tells you why. 
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“... upon proper and becoming dwellings depends more than anything else the improvement of mankind,” 


— BENJAMIN DISRAREI 
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Why some homes get better all the time 


Homes, like human beings. need stout “constitutions”... 
which depend, in turn, on building products used. And 
these are getting better all the time. 

In building or remodeling today, you can choose weather- 
defiant paint... warm-hued and lasting plastic tiles for 
kitchens and bathrooms . . . hardware and window screens 
of stainless steel or any-purpose plastics. 

Yours, too, are heating installations with leakproof 
welded piping and streamlined plumbing. To say nothing 
of resin-glued ply wood, good for decades as sheathing, sub- 
flooring, doors and complete interior and exterior walls. 

These are a few of today’s countless building products 
that give better service because into them go better basic 
materials, 


Producing better materials for the use of science and 


-Products of Divisions and Units include——— 


industry and the benefit of mankind is the work of the 
people of UNION CARBIDE, 

It takes basic knowledge and relentless research. Tremen- 
dous pressures and extreme vacuums. Heat up to 6000° 
and cold down to 300° below zero, Fahrenheit. Working 
with these—and working together—the various Units of 
UCC now separate or combine nearly one-half of the many 
elements of the earth. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the illustrated booklet, “Products 
and Processes.” which describes the ways in which industry uses 
LCC's Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases, and Plastics. 


Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET CC! NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


LINDE OxYGEN © PREsT-O-LITE ACETYLENE © PYROFAX GAS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON. AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 
NATIONAL CARBONS ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES ¢ ACHESON ELECTRODES 
PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES ¢ ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS © Haynes STELLITE ALLOYS © SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 















Blackest Narcissus 


From its earliest advance showings in 

js country, “Black Narcissus,” J. Arthur 
* film about the tribulations of 
pice nuns, drew withering rebuke from 
fatholic priests and nuns (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 18). To make matters worse, the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency last week placed 
the controversial flicker in the “con- 
demned” classification.* Its statement said 
in part: “The character of this film ... 
constitutes an affront to religion and re- 
ligious life.” 


Forty Years of F.D.R. 


A movie about the late President Roose- 
velt was inevitable. Not even the Demo- 
cratic party, however, could surmise wheth- 
er the first film would be fact or fiction, 
foul or fair. Now, both these questions are 
answered by “The Roosevelt Story”—a 
top-notch semidocumentary, which opens 
in New York City this week at a $5 top. 

Making “The Roosevelt Story” was a 
fairly complicated and costly affair. More 
than 2,000,000 feet of newsreel and family 
film had to be researched and edited. Writ- 
ing difficulties were resolved only after 
the Roosevelt family approved the eleventh 
script. All this took some sixteen months 
and a not-so-modest budget of $250,000. 
The result: an exciting, 80-minute drama- 
tization covering a 40-year span in the 
private and public life of F.D.R. 

This pictorial span gains continuity 
through famous Roosevelt slogans and the 
judicious use of five narrators. These 
voices get good support from an Earl 
Robinson symphony, “Toward the Sun,” 
and the Robert Shaw choir. 

Admittedly, the cards are stacked. 
F.D.R.’s virtues perhaps are not overdone, 
but his vices go virtually unmentioned. 
The “little man” emerges as very, very 
good, and the “opposition” as very, very 
bad. But the total effect, while one of emo- 
tionalized eulogy, is nevertheless a well- 
synchronized representation. (THe Rooss- 
veLT Story. Tola Productions. Martin Le- 
vine and Oliver Unger, producers.) 


Goddess Rita’s Gift 


According to “Down to Earth,” Colum- 
bia’s lavish musical, one should still be- 
ware of Greeks bearing gifts. This time 
the Greek is the goddess Terpsichore (Rita 
Hayworth) , and her ostensible gift, as the 
Muse of the Dance, is to help Larry Parks 
rehearse a musical comedy about the Nine 
Muses. What happens isn’t exactly up to 
“The Jolson Story” standard, but it’s 
entertaining fare. 

The plot, unfortunately, is another in- 
volved “Mr. Jordan” stunt, and better left 


— 


“Other classifications: Unobjectionable for gen- 
eral patronage, unobjectionable for adults, and 
objectionable in part, 
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Rita Hayworth, as the Muse of Dance, in a down-to-earth clinch with Parks 


unexplored. But the music, dancing, and 
sets are lively and imaginative. James 
Gleason as Max Corkle and Edward Ev- 
erett Horton as Messenger 7013 handle 
their heavenly charge with considerable 
humor and deftness, and Parks, although 
he shows some traces of his Jolson stint, 
makes an engaging foil for Miss Hayworth. 
(Down To Eartu. Columbia. Don Hart- 
man, producer, Alexander Hall, director. 
Technicolor.) 


Red for Alibi 


A new type of screen detective makes 
his debut in “Green for Danger,” and 
brightens up what would otherwise have 
been an average British mystery. The 





A suspect pales under Sim’s queries 





story itself cannot fairly be called average, 
involving as it does an ingenious method 
of murdering people on an operating table 
without the use of a scalpel. But it has no 
more than the normal amount of suspense, 
and the clues are so deeply buried that 
a detailed explanation is necessary at the 
end. Compared with “The Web,” for ex- 
ample, this British offering is slightly 
rambling. 

The detective, played to near perfection 
by Alastair Sim, is something else again. 
An aging, friendly man who‘reads mystery 
stories in his spare time, the inspector 
wanders among the suspected murderers, 
and twits them about their alibis He be- 
comes positively kittenish in the presence 
of the most likely suspects but when he 
finally finds the right person he bungles 
the job and allows the murderer to commit 
suicide. — 

All this may sound a trifle too precious, 
but Sim makes the character refreshing 
and human, perhaps the first time these 
adjectives have been used to describe a 
screen detective. 

The rest of the cast, which includes 
Trevor Howard, Sally Gray, Leo Genn, 
and Rosamund John, is eminently satis- 
factory, and the direction is highly ef- 
fective. (GREEN For Dancer. Eagle-Lion. 
Frank Launder and Sidney Gilliat, pro- 
ducers. Sidney Gilliat, director.) 


Germans Good and Bad 


The complicated and important problem 
of how to treat the Germans, both indi- 
vidually and as a nation, receives some 
thoughtful and mature consideration in 
“Frieda,” a British film about the tribula- 
ations of an RAF flier who returns to his 
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home town with a German nurse as his 
bride. 

The picture does not try to come up 
with any solution. It merely shows, with 
considerable drama, how the young Ger- 
man bride (Mai Zetterling) struggles to 
overcome the understandable prejudice 
against her when she first arrives in Britain 
and how her happiness and life are almost 
ruined when her brother (Albert Lieven) , 
an unreconstructed German, turns up and 
starts going into the old next-time-it-will- 
be-different routine. 

“Frieda” presents a case for those who 
believe that all Germans are bad Ger- 
mans. At the same time Miss Zetterling 


is highly appealing and sincere as one 
decent German who values her own peace 


and happiness above the idea of a resur: 


vent Fatherland. Flora Robson, as a pre- 
vicusly unqualified German hater, finally 
sums up the argument: “You cannot treat 
human beings as though they were less 
than human—without becoming less than 
human yourself.” 

This attempt to show all sides of the 
question occasionally slows down the ac- 
tion. The cast, however, is without excep- 
tion good. David Farrar is properly and 
convincingly distraught as the flier; Lieven 
gives the brother a frightening combina- 
tion of personal charm and a desire for 
more wars, and Miss Zetterling, the Swed- 
ish star who established herself in this 
country in “Torment” (Newsweek, April 
14), is excellent. “Frieda” may not have 

. ; 
the answer to the German question, but 
at least it makes a start by emphasizing 
the problem, (Friepa, J, Arthur Rank, 


released through Universal, Michael Bal- 
con, producer. Basil Dearden, director.) 


Scrupulous? 


In the “Personals” columns of the cur- 
rent Saturday Review of Literature and in 
New York newspapers last week there ap- 
peared a sedate notice signed by a firm of 
attorneys called Chichester, Cholmondeley, 
Creighton & Crumbe with a Fifth Avenue 
address. The notice warned that the attor- 
neys represented one Pamela Foxe and 
that appropriate action would be taken 
against any “unscrupulous publisher” who 
attempted to place on sale her lost diary 
and its “intimate story of her lost inno- 
cence.” The firm, of course, is nonexistent 


but located at the Fifth Avenue address is 
Prentice-Hall, publishers of & new novel 
“Pamela Foxe,” 


Top Drawer New England 


Toward the beginning of Gerald War- 
ner Brace’s novel, “The Garretson Chroni- 
cle,” Grandfather Garretson in a deathbed 
speech to his grandson Ralph says: “I 
want you to bear the family name proudly 
... but more than that, I want you to 
respect the ideals that have made it a 
good name . . . It is our belief that intel- 
lectual and moral excellence is more to be 
desired than all the kingdoms on earth.” 

This ideal of “intellectual and moral ex- 
cellence,” together with the cold-blooded, 
snobbish application of it peculiar to upper- 
class New Englanders, has become prac- 
tically axiomatic, Here again, it is the main 
theme, and target for attack, in a thought- 
ful, leisurely novel about three generations 
of a top-drawer Massachusetts family of 
scholars, ministers, and property owners, 


An RAF flier and his German bride begin their fight to overcome prejudice 
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Offering a fairly standard panorama of 
cultured New England, “The Garretson 
Chronicle” is more a story of ideas than 
action. As such, it gives Brace a splendid 
opportunity for philosophizing, and he fyl. 
ly takes advantage of this. Written in a 
slow and undramatic style, “The Garret. 
son Chronicle” conveys the actual pace 
and quality of these austere lives. (Tur 
GaARRETSON CHRONICLE. By Gerald War. 
ner Brace. 383 pages. Norton. $3.) 


Hitler’s Final Enemy 


Hans Gisevius’s “To the Bitter End” 
reads more like adventure fiction than his. 


tory. One of the few surviving member 
of the German underground, risers yy 


a Berlin lawyer, with a civil-service care 
planned. His first job, at 29, was in the 
Gestapo. In 1933, however, the name 
Gestapo was not familiar, even to Ber. 
liners. The Reichstag trial gave Gisevius 
an insight into the true character of the 
Nazi regime. Before long he became a mem- 
ber, and one of the leaders, of the Abwehr, 
the German underground organization, 
whose aim was to overthrow Hitler and 
restore constitutional government. 

As early as 1948, when the present book 
was more than half finished, Gisevius made 
contact with the Allies, giving them much 
valuable information about the German 
underground. A year later, he was back in 


Germany, voluntarily and at the risk of his 
life, taking part in the final abortive bomb 
plot against Hitler, 

“To the Bitter End” is Gisevius’s per 


sonal story beginning with the Reichstag # ca 
fire, It is a fabulous story of revolution i the 
from above (the only kind that could pos (cor 
sibly succeed, according to Gisevius), with @ .” 
the German Army as the pivot. It is the & pic 
story of plot and counterplot, of vacillation § the 
and desperate action. rou 
Although much of Gisevius’s material has & his 
appeared in newspapers and magazines, & of 
his book is an authoritative and compact J the 
account of what wert on behind all the & de; 
major revolts against Hitler. Written with & go 
a dramatic vigor that defies the wealth of § mi 
factual detail, “To the Bitter End” is as & ha 
fascinating as it is provocative. (To THE § tai 
Bitter Enp. By Hans Gisevius. 632 pages. Bsa’ 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.) | 
th 

‘Officially Dead’ 
( 





Another chapter of the Nazi nightmare 
is told in “The Last Days of Hitler” by 
H. R. Trevor-Roper. In September 1945 
the Oxford historian was sent by the Brit- 
ish Government to ascertain the facts sur- 
rounding Hitler’s death. His report, which 
became the basis for the Allied statement 
that Hitler was officially dead, has been 
expanded into this volume. 

“The Last Days of Hitler” contains an 
hour-by-hour (often minute-by-minute) 
account, as reconstructed by  Trevor- 
Roper’s investigation, of the last ten days 
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in the bunker below the Chancellery in 
Berlin, when the Fiihrer was calling upon 
the stars to save him and the Russian 
Army‘was pounding away at his capital. 
According to the author, Hitler never real- 
ly believed in the certainty of his ruin. 


As late as April 28, 1945, when the Rus- 
sians were fighting in the center of Berlin, 


he was sending hysterical telegrams to 
General Keitel, It was not until the news 


came that Himmler was negotiating with 
the Alhes that Hitler knew the end had 


come, and conmitted suicide. 


Trevor-Roper draws a vivid, detailed 
picture, not only of Hitler himself, but of 
the connivings and intriguing that  sur- 
rounded him, the whole rat race to save 
his “court.” It is a dramatic reconstruction 
of that fateful period when Hitler was, on 
the one hand, preparing for a Valhalla 
death (in which the German people would 
go down with him), and, half-mad with 
mistrust of traitors, was, on the other 
hand, manipulating phantom armies, cer- 
tain that some stroke of subtlety would 
save him. 

The most grimly satisfying portion of 
the book is given over to portraits of 
Hitler’s satellites —— Himmler, Bormann, 
Goring, Goebbels, and Keitel, right down 


-to the super quack, Dr. Morell, Hitler’s 


personal physician, and Eva Braun. Ex- 
cept for Hitler himself, who seems to have 
eluded Trevor-Roper as he has everyone 
else, these are brilliantly persuasive. 

For the incredulous reader, “The Last 
Days of Hitler” bears the official stamp of 
approval from Lord Tedder, wartime chief 
of the RAF, who calls it, in his foreword, 
‘history written from living material.” 
(Tre Last Days or Hituer. By H. R. 
Trevor-Roper. 254 pages. Macmillan. $3.) 
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Look’s book on the Central Northwest 
features nature, animals, and farmers 


Northwest Panorama 


The third in a series of glamorized guide- 
books to the United States, “Look at Amer- 
ica: the Central Northwest” is written by 
Wallace Stegner in collaboration with the 
editors of Look magazine. 

More than 300 excellent photographs il- 
lustrate the beauty of the Northwestern 
panorama: The Dakota hills, the Colo- 
rado mountains, the plains of Kansas. For 
the particular attention of travelers and 
vacationers, the appendix describes the 
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From "The cou Sientuaiana” by the Editors of en 
outstanding cities and towns, recreational 
activities, and annual events of the ten 
states that comprise nearly one-third of 
the nation’s area. (Look AT AMERICA: THE 
Centrat Nortuwest. By Wallace Stegner. 
393 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $5.) 
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Tue American IMAGINATION AT Work, 
Edited by Ben C. Clough. 0? pages, 
Knopf. $6. A collection of more than 200 
tall tales and folk stories. The range in 
form is from oral narratives to short stories, 
with excerpts from letters, journals, bi- 
ographies, newspaper files, and rare pam- 
phlets. The range in time is from Cotton 
Mather to John Hersey. A competent dem- 
onstration of the scale and vitality of 
American folk literature. 

-Ir Taxes Att Kinps. By Lloyd Lewis. 
276 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. Thirty- 
four pieces by a veteran Chicago news- 
paperman and biographer of General Sher- 
man, originally written for The Chicago 
Daily News, The Chicago Sun, and various 
magazines. These engaging anecdotes, per- 
sonality sketches, and brief explorations 
into history cover baseball, politics, the 
theater, cowboys, authors, and plain “char- 
acters,” presented ‘in Lewis’s customary 
urbane manner. 

Tue PERMANENT Ape. Edited by Fred 
C.. Kelly. 347 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $3. 
Labeled “the living writings of George 
Ade,” these selections include the “Fables 
in Slang,” short stories and essays, and 
two plays, “Marse Covington,” and “The 
Sultan of Sulu.” A handy volume for vet- 
eran admirers of the late Hoosier humorist 


and a good introduction for younger 
readers. 
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Perspective 


Registered J. U.S, Patent Office 


Hollywood’s War With England 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 
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Mr. Chippendale 
and 


Mr. Duncan Phyfe! 


Time was when the lustrous, satiny 
smoothness that typifies the finish | 
of quality furniture represented 
many, many hours of laborious 
kandwork. The procedure was 
varnish, dry, then rub. This was 
repeated sometimes for as many 

as 8 or 10 coats. In this expensive 
way, the rich deep tones of the 

fine wood grains were intensified 


to their true natural 


beauty. 


Now, the same 

beautiful results are 
accomplished with 

half the effort and expense 
through Monsanto’s 
unique silica aerogel 
flatting agent, Santocel. Easily 
incorporated in lacquers, varnishes, | 
or synthetics, Santocel has ‘proved 
itself “two to three times more 
efficient than usual flatting 
mediums.” Quality delustered 
appearance is produced in fewer 
coats with less rubbing, greater 
clarity is assured and resistance to 
marring and heat is increased. 


If you are interested in better 
quality, better selling finishes, write 
for full information on Santocel 
now. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY | 
Merrimac Division, Boston 49, 


Massachusetts. santocet: Reg. U.S. Pat, oft. | 
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os AnGeLEs—What there is left of 
the optimism which created the 
movie industry now finds expression in 
the refrain: “England’s going to be 
sorry for this blow!” It might be added 
that an excess of the same optimism 
prevented the industry from antici- 
pating the blow. It was believed here, 
up to the moment that Prime Minister 
Attlee announced an ad valorem tax 
of 75 per cent on American 
films, that a compromise 
would be arranged. 

During the war years, Will 
Hays, with the aid of the 
State Department, repeated- 
ly released Hollywood money 
impounded in England. This 
time, there had been hope 
that a settlement might be 
reached by which 25 per 
cent of American revenue 
from films would be left for investment 
,or spending in Britain. But this hope 
proved baseless, arid the ax fell. 

The first reaction here was bitter 
anger. The blow was foul, it was said. 
It violated many provisions in British- 
American trade agreements. The second 
reaction was retaliation. The industry 
proclaimed a ban on all film exports 
to Great Britain. 


HERE is some hope that the State 
Department may make future aid 
to Britain conditioned on a removal of 
the film tax. But Hollywood has, up to 
now, received no assurance that Wash- 
ington will extend itself in this matter. 
The final hope is that British exhibi- 
tors, who have millions of pounds in- 
vested in theaters, will carry Holly- 
wood’s fight to Downing Street. 
However, the effect on Hollywood of 
this British action is extremely severe. 
There are 167 pictures, worth $200,- 
000,000, in the vaults awaiting release. 
Shutting them out of Britain means a 
loss to the American industry of all 
the profits formerly counted on from 
there. There are various estimates of 
the net yearly profit to American com- 
panies from films shown in Great Brit- 
ain. The figure is probably more than 
$40,000,000. This conservative estimate 
is about one-quarter of the profits of all 
American companies. The loss falls 
most heavily on the so-called independ- 
ent producers, who produce few . but 
very important and expensive pictures. 
Charles Chaplin once said that he fig- 


ured domestic ‘sales of his big pictures 
paid the cost and foreign sales repre- 
sented the profit. 

In such a situation drastic readjust- 
ments are essential. Costs must be re- 
duced and the number of productions 
must be cut. American producers have 
long been criticized for unnecessarily 
high costs. But, except for a few com- 
panies, this criticism has not been 
- heeded. Meanwhile, inflation- 

ary forces have _ pushed 
wages, salaries and materials 
still higher. Not much relief 
can be expected from raising 
admission prices in American 
theaters, because ever since 
the end of the war there has 
been stiff resistance by thea- 
tergoers to what are widely 
considered top prices for 
second-rate pictures. Little 
relief is expected through an escape 
from the star system, because the Amer- 
ican public demands stars and neglects 
pictures which try to get by on merit. 

While there is some griping here 
about recent agreements to exhibit 
British pictures in the United States, 
the present situation has little to do 
with British importations. J. Arthur 
Rank has concluded a deal which per- 
mits him to exhibit some of his pic- 
tures in American theaters. But the 
prospective profit of $12,000,000 is an 
inconsiderable offset to the amount 
American pictures earn in Britain, and 
Rank himself is seriously injured by his 
government’s action, because of his vast 
ownership of British theaters. Despite 
the just praise and wide publicity at- 
tending such pictures as “Henry V” and 
“Great Expectations,” British films do 
not go well here, except in big cities. 


HE ban on American exports to 
England may, if it extends beyond 
the six months for which Britain is al- 
ready supplied, create a grave problem 
in the United Kingdom. The British 
public heavily depends on Hollywood 
for entertainment. Last year, about 70 
per cent of the feature pictures shown 
in British theaters originated in Holly- 
wood. British theaters cannot now and 
probably never will be able to depend 
on British productions. In Britain, as 
in America, the public demands Ameti- 
can stars in American pictures. 
And so the shadow of Britain’s crisis 
has darkened the lights of Hollywood. 
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\ NE of the chief trouble spots ona lathe 
() has always been the ways. Constant car- 
riage travel wore out integral ways, shortened 
the life of the machine tool. And even re- 
placeable ways made of the costliest steels 
scufled and scored. Result — poor quality 
of the machined product. 

One machine tool maker set out to find 
an answer. His search led him to The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company and 91140 —a 
remarkable graphitic alloy steel developed 


by Timken metallurgists. 


YEARS AHEAD —THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


OPR. 1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


The presence of free graphite in its struc- 
ture, together with diamond-hard carbides, 
gives 91140 stubborn resistance to wear and 
a unique ability to retain lubricant. 

When the manufacturer tried 91140 
for his ways he could hardly believe the 
results. No scufling or scoring. Easier action 
of the carriage. And such stubborn resistance 
to wear that today 91140 ways often outlast 
the useful life of the machine itself! 

And that’s not all! 91140 machines 25% 


to 30% faster. It offers uniform response 





to heat treatment. Yet the tool manufacturer 
found it far more economical than the steels 
formerly used. 

This is just one of many tough problems 
that can be stamped: “Solved—by Timken 
Alloy Steel.” It’s a record no other steel 
producer has equaled. 

If you have a steel problem, why not write 
Steel and Tube Division, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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Steamboat racing’s golden age, an original Americar. tradition, symbolized by the epic duel between the ‘‘Robert E. Lee’’ and “‘Natchez”’ in an original painting by Dean Cornwell. 


The art of distilling gin has reached its golden age” 
in Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin, an American 
original, a different gin—a Seagram original! 
Ancient Bottle offers you the first basic improvement 
in gin in over 300 years; result of Seagram’s 
leisurely, time-honored method — an exclusive method. 
You can see the difference in its natural color of fine 
vintage champagne. 
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ae 


You ean taste the difference in its marvelously 
diy yet mellow flavor— flavor that rivals that of 
the finest imported spirits. 


5, EAE 


Look for Seagiam’s Ancient Bottle Gin at your 
favorite bar or liquor store. Let that distinctive color 
guide yeur eye to the perfect cooling Collins. 


ie i gee 


The original ‘ancient’ 
bottle (left) will, when 
available, replace the present 
standard bottle. 


DISTILLED DRY 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP, N.Y. 





